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ABSTRACT 

Tho purpose of this study is to shov the reactions 
occurring vithin piblic school districts in the Coaaonvealth of 
Massachusetts relative to the objectives sought by the youth of the 
state. These objectives include the eradication of the alienation 
vhlch presently exists between adults and young people in order that 
they aay work jointly toward building a better educational coaaunity. 
School board chairoen, superintendents, and principals were issued 
questionnaires which asked how they felt toward the youth aoveaent in 
its atteapt to share in the educational process through involveient 
at the high school level. Many of the questions originated froa the 
docuaent **Huaanization Guidelines for Education** prepared by the 
state Youth Advisory Council. A tabulation of responses is shown for 
each part of the questionnaire, as well as a coaparison of all 
responses. The findings indicate that adainistrators of the school 
systeas of Massachusetts are concerned with the students' role in 
shaping a relevant and sound education, an£ that the adainistrators 
are willing to iapleaent reasonable and autually agreed-upon 
prograas. (Author/HMV) 
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ABSTRACT 

PROBLPl 

A need existed In the Commoiwealth of Massachusetts for the fosimtion 
of a central office or clearing house for the receipt and exchange of 
ideas and information that would assist school personnel to understand 
the chani:es being sought by youth in the Coramont^roalth relative to th© 
rights and responsibilities of young people. 

The purpose of this study is to show the reactions occurring 
within public school districts in the Commonwealth of ^^S5achusetts 
relative to the objectives sought by the youth of this state. 

These objectives are: 

1. To eliminate the alienation t^hich presentlj' exists 
between adults and young people. 

2. To seek out innovative methods and a means of 
instituting a joint effort of experiences which would 
lead toward a better understanding of the needs of 
young people in today* c society. 

3. To generate in young adults an aviareness of the 
complexities of an adiilt society. 

4. To generate in adults a sense of respect for the 
talents and energy of young people, 

5. To work jointly toi^ard building a bettor and stronger 
educational conmunity. 
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PROCEDURS 

IVo hundred and thirty- school board chairmen t superintendents, 
and principals were issued questionnaires pertaining to the rights 
and responsibilities movement* These educators and managors represented 
the bulk of the hi.>h school communities throughout the Commonwealth of 
Kassachusetts* 

School board chairmen, superintendents, and principals were asked 
through those questionnaires how they felt toward the youth movement 
in its attempt to share in the educational process through involvement 
at the high school level* >&ny of the questions asked originated fl'om 
document on the Humanization Guidelines for Education prepared by the 
Youth Advisory Council of Kassachusetts* The remaining questions dealt 
witli the rights and responsibilities movement and its effect on the 
various individuals polled relating to their area of governance* Subjects 
covered ranged from the communication gap existing between students and 
• adults to sensitivity training for young people and the school faculties 
throughout the Commonwealth, as well as shared responsibilities in the 
operation of the school and the tenure question of teachers and 
administrators, A tabulation of responses is shown for each part of the 
questionnaire and a comparison of all responses is also shown* 

RESULTS 

The findings of the study indicate that the school board chairmen, 
superintendents, and principals of the school systems of liissachusetts 
are indeed conceded with the fixture co'jrss of education and the 
students* role in shaping a relevant and sound education for ♦he 
hundreds of thousands of youns people who will experience the challenge 

o 
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of high school U-fe in the years ahead. The results of the questionnaire 
point out the need of all our high schools to develop programs for the 
terminal student and to upgrade the present curriculum in order to make 
learning relevant to today's youth, in today's society. The respondents 
indicated their willingness to listen to the desires of youth and attempt 
to implement reasonable and mutually agreed-upon programs that will 
help students to relate to today's world. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The study revealed that school board chairmen t superintendeixfcs , 
and principals are providing the youth of Massachusetts a means for 
shared experiences in education through participation of representatives 
on school committees, involvement with the high school curriculum, and 
the formation of student-faculty councils which act as a sounding 
board between the students and a school's administration. These 
overseers of education are recognizing that the youth of this 
Cownonvrealth are creative and have a great deal to contribute to the 
educational process. They are cautiously attempting to bridge the 
generation gap in order that a better and stronger educational system 
can bo realized. 

H^LICATIONS 

The findings of this study indicate that high school students in 
the public schools of Ivassachusetts are becoming more involved each 
year in their own education* It appears that what we must do in the 
field of education is to recognize the fact that many young people have 
a groat deal to contribute to the educational process, Vfe must realize 

ERIC 



that the youth of Massachusetts are much brighter and have much more to 
contribute to society than their counterparts twenty years ago. Wo 
Bust, therefore, involve the youth of this Commonwealth to a greater 
degree in determining their future if we are to Improve education and 
If we are to discover new techniques in training young people to take 
their places in society. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE STUDY: ITS PURPOSE AND JUSTIFICATION 



0(16 of the major forces affe&ting education in our nation Is 
student activisra* For the past few years each state in the country 
has experienced a vavo of activism which has influenced both students 
and teachers alike. Indeed, students are advocating a most dynamic 
eonoept which is a more active and meaningful role in the process of 
education* Throughout the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and in our 
nation* ways and means are being sought to discover how the student 
climate can be improved through increased attention to student 
development* These methods center about the inclusion of students 
in the decisionniiaklng process and the involvement of students as 
producers of educational programs and services.^ 

Statement of the Problem* Several preliminary efforts to 
accommodate stiidant activists were produced in recent years* In 
1969t the Commissioner of Education in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts * Dr* Neil V* Sullivan, created & Youth Advisory 
Council composed of about forty students from public and non-public 
schools throughout the Con:monwealth to meet with him and advise the 



Donald G, Ferguson, "Student Involvement: A Working Paper," 
Eric Reports . (Bothesda, f^iryiand: Leasee Information Products 
Incorporated, February, 1971)* pp* 1-10* 
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Chief State Officer as to their educational needs and concerns. 
This study of studont rights and respons-'^jilition in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts vas designed to help others to gain a clearer view of the 
attitudes and reactions of school personnel 'within our state towards the 
rights movomer t. 

Before Dr. Sullivan, students did not have an cutlet through which they 
could rake sus(;cstions and voice opinions. Koir, however, through the 
creation of the Youth Ad«/isory Council, under the Bureau of Civic Education, 
a clearing house has been established whore studo>its are able to dicseminato 
their ideas thi«ou:;hout the Concnonwealth. Tnls clearing houso meets tcany of 
the needs, on a prelininarj' level, for the exchanges of infortraticn and 
ideas Which woTild assist school personnel to understand the changes being 
sought by youth. ^ 

Several other studies have been made to doterr.iine the general opinion 
of students and educators of their own roles in the d^cision-nakins process 
of schools, in a study conducted in the 1970 »s by the Center for Roseai ch and 
Education in American Liberties at Colunbia University, they found that 
students were deranding participation in decision-making in their schools 
thai wore studied. They wore asking to be allowed to do what citizens do 
in a democratic government, to organize and develop the rules they live by.'*" 

'•The Commissioner of -Dducation^s Youth Advisory Council, CitigfingMp 
In Action Prn'r-T!. (Boston, "irsachusetts : Dop^rtrent of Sduo:;ticn 
Publication, vaiiiury 5, 1971), pp. 1-3* 

no <J» Bouchard Jr*. TM OoyfiXf^ r-'r^^t ••r"-»r>»i»>.<;>% T.tri •> C"'^* or t A. 

fi'^liw L^'^iy "Xi:2!J-» (-oiitcn, laasac/iusotnc : I'Tpartrcont of~-ducation ~ 
Publication, JiU.v, 1971), pp. 1-2, , 

^Arlcno iuL^l-v lc;, "'.Vh^t Do Students Hcally Wr.nt," Tcd r-ytg Fducit5en. 
Vol. 60 (April. IV?:.), p. 57. 
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Again, the trend of youth-wanted participation and utilization of 
school authority is well-known. According to the Department of Education 
study, the problems in Kaissachusetts appear to be the alienation of youth 
trom the adult world of decision-making, the lack of shared exporioncos 
and understanding between the generations, and the lack of understanding 
by adults of the vigor and creativity of youth. ^ 

This brief summary of developments in Massachusetts has revealed 
that the student rights and responsibilities movement has already had 
an effect upon public education* However, while there is action amortg 
the upper echelon of the State Board of Education, what would seem to be 
very much needed is direct action where it counts-on the school, board 
and the principal Icvsl, Action at this level would be more directly 
translated into action upon the students, allowing them to direct much of 
the focus upon their own education. 

Purpose cf the Study. The purpose of this study concerns administrators 
and school-board members; and its focus is to vihat lengths, ii any, are 
administrators and school-board members willing to go to satisfy a concerned, 
restless youth in a changing society and further to adequately assess the 
impact and relevance of the youth movement in this Commonwealth. 

Source of the Study. Professional magazines have included articles 
relative to the student movement on rights and responsibilities in the 
United States and some philosophic texts have been written relative to 
the now generation of students. Little has been written, howevor, about 
the student^s right to participate in his school* s decision-making process. 



^Bouchard, p. 2. 



with the advent of a new Commissioner of Education in t&csachusetts, 
a mn who is receptive to the questioning of young people, youth have 
gained an opportunity to show the people of the Conmonwealth that they vish 
to express their feelings about eiuuation*^ 

The Youth Advlsoxy Council has outlined five objectives to bo pursued 

throughout the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. These objectives are: 

1« To involve young people and adults in a joint 
investigation of the factors vhich tend to 
alienate them* 

2«' To promote the respect and understanding between 
the generations needed to overcome these 
obstacles through a variety of innovative 
procedures and shared experiences* 

3« To generate in adolescents an avareness of the 
oomplexities of an adult society. 

4, To generate in adults a sense of respect for 
adolescent vigor and creativity* 

5* To lay the foundation for a partnership of the 
two generations for purposes of building a 
better educational community* 7 

As a result of these objectives, articles have been written for Hib 

Youth Advisory Council in the State Department of Education as well as 

the "Preamble" guidelines and the "General and Specific Goals"" of the 

Youth Council which provide information on the effect of the youth movement 



"The Commissioner of Education's Youth Advisory Council, Guidelines 
for Student Ri;;ht^ and Rosponsibilitios , (Boston, Massachusetts, Department 
of Education Publications April, 1971 )# P. 1« 

^Bouchard, pp. 2-3, 

®The Commissioner of Education's Youth Advisory Council, Humanlzation 
Guidelines for Education , (Boston, I^ssachusotts, Department of Education 
Publication, >2iy, 1971), pp. I-IO. 
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in the Conmonvrealth of Massaehitsetts*^ 

Justification* According to Guidelines for Student Rights and 
Responsibilities . there Is an Indication that the Massachusetts Association 
of Secondary School Principals is responding to Dr* Nell V* Sullivan's 
d.ocunent«'^^ 

ft 

On November 9» 197l» the I&ssaehusetts Secondary School Principals' 
Association Issued a position paper dealing with this youth movement* It 
was distributed to all the high schools In the Commonwealth of I^ssachusetts* 
Its purpose was to offer an addenda to most of the proposals made by the 
Youth Advisory Council in order that high school committee members in all 
towns would be provided with added confidence in and potential tor the 
speedy development toward implementation of student rights and 
responsibilities.^ 

Elizabeth Koontz has indicated that there is a movement toviards 
student rights taking place in this country to the point where its 
ramifications will bo far reaching and future history will be changed* 

This movement, as noted by Mrs* Koontz, should have ramifications 
for those people primarily responsible for the utilisation of student 
activities* Principals and other educators, who comprise the immediate 



^The Commissioner of Education's Youth Advisory Council, Guidollnos 
for Student Rights and Respottsibilities « p* 2* 

•^Dr* Nell V* Sullivan, G uidelines for Studont Rights and Responsibilities . 
(Boston, ^iassachusetts : Department of Education Publication, Karch, 1971) » 
pp. 1-^* 

^^Msissachiisetts Secondary School Principals' Association, Student R ights 
and Rospor>?5ibllj.ties t A Postion Paper, (Boston, Fassachusetts Secondary 
School Principals* Association Publication, November, 1971), pp* 5-6* 

ELlzaboth Duncan Koonte, "New Priorities and Old Prejudices," Today's 
Education. Vol* 60 (I5arch, 1971). PP» 25-26, 
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ruling force of our Conanonwealih'd Schools, should be the ones that 
the most fully aware of this upsurge of student interest* Student interest 
In their own education is an acknowledged fact, and the scope of this study 
is to see how well, and to what extent, the principals and other primary 
educators of our Commonwealth have recognized this force* 

Scope of the Study. There are 39^^ school districts in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts « Of this number, 181 encompass grades one throitgh twelve* 
There are twenty-nine regional districts with grades seven through twelve, 
eleven with grades nine through twelve and nine with grades one through 
twelve, ^5 

This study concerns itself with those public school districts which 
encoinpass a high school comply* lii view of the above, the study involved 
230 board chairmen, superintendents, and principals of these districts* 
Thus the research population consisted of 69O "self -selected respondents," 
who Here concerned with education. A total of eighty-eight school board 
chairmen, 108 superintendents and 102 principals replied to the 
questionnaire which represents a ^3*1^ return of those educators who 
were sampled* 

Assumptions. It is assumed that there is a diversity of thougnt 

•nd opinion regarding the best method which may be utilized to provide 

* meaningful environment for learning for the thousands of students who 

will pass through our educational institutions in the years ahead. The 

following assumptions were made in connection wi.th this study: 

1* High school students need and want meaningful 
change to transpire in our socioty* 



See Appendix C* p* 129* 
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2, The Commissioner of Bdueation and his staff are 

recoptivd to the youth moveaent in the Ccisoicnvrealth 
of Massachusetts* 

3* Very littile material has been published relating to 
the rights and responsibilities movement in the 
Commonwealth of I'&ssachxisetts* 

4« The rights and responsibilities movement is in its 
early stages in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts* 

5* The questionnaire is a valid tool to measure an 
individual's attitude and opinions towards student 
rights and responsibilities* 
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CaiPTER II 
LITERATURE AlID RELATED RESEARCH 



An Investigation of the literature on the student rights and 
responsibilities movement in this country and the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts revaals that there have been many articles and court 
decisions relative to what can or cannot be done by both the student 
and school administrators in the exercise of rights. However, despite 
this \fealth of information, nothing has been written relative to the 
movemont»s effect on the schools of liissachusetts. A study of the 
literature and laws therefore serves to substantiate the fact that 
an in-dopth examination of the movement on rights and responsibilities 
is a worthwhile project. 

Student R3 fthts and the Iaw. On June 13, 1866 the Fourteenth 
Amendment was proposed by resolution to the Congress of the United 
States, This amendment, perhaps above any others, has proved to 
be moot helpful to the youth movement in this country* Based upon 
this nmondmcnt, specifically Section I, students claim that they 
have be*5n denied rights which wore provided them in the first ten 



PZ'S^lnXiL^'^m IndopondttTice and the Constitution of the 
l!»j--tQd Str\t^.r. of ATrriC3... (.vachrnr^ton, D. c1*, GoveiTJient Printin«T 
Cffico, 90th Congress, 2nd Session, House Document No. 268, 1968), 
P. 3^. 
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amendmonts to the Constitution of tho Unitod States*^^ 

It is sisnificint that tho First Amandnont (made applicable to 
the states by the Fourteenth Anendment) x^orbids Concress to enaet any 
law respectint; the establishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise of religion and also guarantees the rights of free speech, 
assembly and petition, Tho Fifth Amendment guarantees among other 
things that an individual shall not be deprived of life, liberty or 
property without due process of lav.*'*^ The Tenth Amehdmeii v is significant 
in that any powers not specified by the United States Constitution nor 
prohibited by it to the states are therefore reserved for the state or 
to tho people, 

Many people in this country who argue their cases for tho rights 

and responsibilities of students relative to their role in education 

have relied upon those amendments* Courts have rendered decisions 

applying these amendmonts to problems that have their origins in 

19 

the every day administration of schools. As a result of these court 
decisions, students no longer view education as an opportunity which 
few in the world possess, but rather view the school as merely an 



^-'C, A, Kollister and ?• Leigh, "The Constitutional Rights 
of Public School Students," S Mllt^tin . Vol, l^i- (Oregon School Study 
Council, Collef;o of Education, university of Oregon at rJugeno, 
Oregon, February, 1971). pp» l-^» 

^^ Constitution , p, 31. 

^ ^Constitution , p. 31. 
18 

Constituti on, p, 32. 



^Loe 0, Garbor, "20 Years in Retrospect," Natl on* s Schools. 
Vol. 88 (DoccT.bcr, 1<;71), pp. 5^^-55. 
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oppressive force which deprives thorn of their ftoedom.^® 

Although thara are i«any court decisions dealing with the freedom 
of youth, one stands out as most significant in the rights movement 
and that is the Gault decision in Arizona in I967. This resulted in 
the most far-reaching change in the juvenile court movement in its sixty- 
eight year history, Gerald Gault, an Arizona juvenile, had been 
committed to the industrial school \mder the juvenile code of Arizona. 
No appeal was permitted under the Arizona juvenile code. This code 
was held to violate the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States for failing to provide 
adequately for notice of hearings, right to council, right of 
confrontation and cross-examination of witnesses , and the exercise of 
privilege against self-incrimination.^^ "The 2h Re Gault decision 
set the stage throughout this country for students to seek rights which 
they believed they were entitled to have."^ 

Massachusetts is no exception when it comes to the rights movement 
of young adults. Beginning with the dress code in all schools, students 
were successful in considerably modifying established dress codes 

^^Hollister and Leigh, p. 1. 

^^Chestor Nolte, Guide to School Law, (West Nyack, New York: 
Parker), p. 72. 

22 

John M. Shaw, Professor, Lectv*rer on Legal Aspects of School 
Administration, Ed. 569G, Bridgowater State College, Bridr^cwatcr, 
^:assachusetts. Notes taken by John J. Hrinko, February 10, I97O. 
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throughout the Coimonwoalth* This success in modification eamo in the 
ydars after the Supromo Judicial Court of Massachusetts ruled in favor 
of tho School eorcnittoo in Attleboro, ^&ssaehus6tts, in 1965* The case 
in point was Leonard v. The School Committee of Attleboro 202 N. E. 2d. 
k6Q Mass. 1965. The question was whether the restrictive rule on haircuts 
infringed on parents* rights to govern the appearance of their children. 
The coiirt at that ruling, however, upheld the school board policy in 
stating in part that, "The rights of other students and the interest of 
teachers, administrators, and the commtmity at large in a well-run and 
efficient school cystora are paramount. "^^ 

Cases, however, that arose relative to a student* s hair or beard 
after the Gault decision favored students over the ruling body of 
school corcnittees and the school administration. A case in point is 
the Civil Action No. CA 70W in which Stephen Benjamin, a minor, sought 
relief from the imposition of hair regulations enforced by the policy 
of the li/hitman-Hanson Regional School Committee of ^ilhitnan, liassachusetts.^ 
Judge %2anski ruled in favor of student rights in tho ease of hair, 

^^M. Chester Ilolto, fchrol law An Actlcnt 101 K^X Poc5sion s 
^th Gnjdolings tSiL iI-J222i Aa'-lnjotrAtovs . ^Wost Ilyack, Kew lork: 
Parker ruljlishing Compsny inc., 19 p. 225. 

^C. J, l^^/canski, Wml Jud^onent, "Civil Action Ko. 70-4\^," 
(United States District Court7 iJistrici of I-iissachusotts, Juno 16. 
1970). 
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citing the Richards v. Thvrston cases in f^ssaehuettse^^ In that 

decision, in which relief was sought throtu^h bypassing the state co\irts. 

Judge %zannki indicated that the ri{?ht to wear one's hair as he pleases 

is t in a sense, a freedom of expression which cannot be denied since it 

helps members of the younger generation to relate to their own peer group. 

Such identification in turn gives them an opportunity to reject the 

customs and values of some of the older generation, thoir right under 

the Constitution of the United States, 

There have been many landmark cases throughout the recent history 

of this country in which students have asserted thoir rights under the 

Constitution, The Supreme Court was specific in its decision of 

27 

Tinker v, Des Moines Committee School District, ' The student is a 
"person" as defined by the Constitution and being such, he possesses 
fundamental rights which the state, including boards of education, 
wust respect. The Tinker case is a landmark case which challenges 
the enforcement of a regtilation prohibiting the wearing of black 



25c, J. Vfysanski, Chief Judce, "TJiird Supplementary Opinion," 
Richards v. Thurston, CA No 69-993t (United Slates District Court, 
District of >iissachusetts, October 6, 1969)t ?• !• 

'•^fcfyzanski, "Third Supplementary Opinion," Richards v, Thurston, p, 1, 

27^^doline Rcmmlcin and ^i^rtha V/aro, School Law, "Control of 
Pupil Conduct," Tinker v, D*>s Hoines Indepenocnt Commtmity School 
District et al, 393 U, S. 503 (I969), (ranviHo, Illinois: Interstate 
Printers and Publishers Incorporated, 1970), pp, 312-317, 



^^Hollister and Leigh, p, 1, 
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armbands In a publie school* A group of students was reprimanded for 

wearing armbands in protest of the Viet Nam War. The rights of students 

were upheld by balancing the right of symbolic speech by students with 

the responsibility of school authorities to promulgate and enforce 

reasonable rules and regulations as long as the education of all the 

studt^Ats is not materially disrupted. The United States Srqareme 

Court held in the Tinker case that, "The wearing of armbands by students 

was symbolic speech akin to 'pure speech* and therefore must be 
11 

protected."^ 

Decisions of this natui*e in the United States have given students 
the ammuniticn to press for their rights in many other aspects of 
school life in the public schools throughout this nation and in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts* 

Petitions have been heard in courts throughout the country 
dealing with freedom of expression, personal appearance, codes of 
behavior, student govomnent, the student press, the right of 
petition, and drugs. All of these areas have been challenged by 
students in their pursuit of rights within the educational system. 

^^Nolte, School Jaw in Action , pp. 
^^Remmlein and Ware, p. 317. 
^^Nolte, School Iau in Action, p. 6^f. 

^^Robert V/. Aekerly, The Pf-^jWilbls. 2^evclse of Authority. 
O^shinftton, D. C.: Kational Association of Secondary School 
Principals, 1969), pp. 7-19. 
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In view of the multitudo of court docisions rslativc to tho 
petitions riontioncd, the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals vias oncoiiragcd to issue a bccklat entitled, ^us ?>casoniiblt% 
libcercise of Authority^ CXfen B. Xieman, a forcior Commissioner of 
Education in I-issachusetts and now Hxecutive Secretary of the Kational 
Association of Seconda:'^ School Principals, stated in the foreicord that, 
"since wo recognize the fact that courts adapt to changing conditions, 
it is inperative that adr.rlnictrators of public systems be kept up to 
date on pertinent decisions from all courts up to and including the 
Urdted States Supreme Court, "•'•^ 

Tho Natio;ial Association of Secondary School Principals has irade 
school autlioritics a%*are that student populations throughout tliis 
country have become elatentc which must bo dealt with vihen planning 
tho total educational operation of the school, In their bulletin 
announcing the 1972 convention in Anaheim, California, the theme of which 
. win bo "rno jJovT VJorld of Education, «• W, Hobart I^llsaps, Pi'osidcnt, has 
stated that, "Our ^l^ns and our prosrams reflect a" concerned organization 
•ACM notivatod, not by thoushts of its o^^n preservation, but by the sure 
Ittiowlcd^o that only through increasing educational opportunities for all 
youth and through lv.provinr our schools at all levels can wo find hope 
for tomorrow. "^^ 



^-^Ackcrly, p. v. 
Ackcrly, pp, 1-7. 

Hobart lallsaps, The ::AS3P Co;iv.-5ntion M2£Mil» Vol. 56 
(Vishin^ton, D. C, : National Association of Secondary School Principals 
1971). p, 1. 
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Snprovement, according to thd youth of Maissaehusetts, means 
Involvement, and this is the goal toward which the youth movement is 
moving in seeking to become a functioning part of the educational 
system.-'^ The editors of School Management said, "Today when a student 
says 'you canH do that to me, I've got my rights, , . be careful. 
Ho does have his rights. He probably knows exactly what they are, and 
if you inftringe on them, he'll more than likely haul you into court."^^ 
It is important that administrators and school personnel understand the 
law as it applies to student rights and responsibilities.^® 

2he Responsibility Factor. There have been many articles written 
about student rights and very few on the second half of the balancing 
scale which the Massachusetts Secondary School Principals Association 
has referred to as responsibility. 

The ultimate gain to be achieved from the rights and 
responsibility movement would appear to be the improvement of 
education. It is essential that people be involved in the decision- 
making process that will ulti;«ately and importantly affect their lives. 
People, including students, would naturally be more loyal to policies 
and processes which they had important responsibility in determining.^^ 



^^SuHivan, Guidelines, p. 5. 

57"student Dissenters and the Law," School y^nif^erffQnt. Vol. 12, 
(November, 1968), p. 60, 

^^"Student Dissenters and the law," p, 61, 

-^^Bernard I'cKenna, "Studont Unrest: Sopje Causes and Cures," 
The NASrP BuIIo tin. Vol. 55t (February, 1971), p. 57. 
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In Axkgust of 1969 1 tha Montgomdry County Board of Education in 
HcskviUe, Maryland adopted a policy toward student involvement in the 
educational process of its school system* It stated that ono of the goals 
of school systems throughout the United States is the development in 
students of an appreciation of the democratic way of life* Many 
factors mxist be considered such as age, matxirity and standards of a 
eoosnonity before students are given tho privilege of exercising rights in 
the school setting* The board, however, stated that, "The mature exercise 
of rights and privileges demands the oxercise by adults and students alike 
of the concomitant responsibility to respect the rights of others and to 
respect legally constituted authority*" 

The Evanston Township High School in Illinois, in its pol5.cy on 
student expression, has placed the responsibility for student Involvenent 
in the laps of the students themselves, indicating, that if they wish 
to be granted rights within the educational system then they also in 
turn must accept the responsibility of their actions and contributions. 
In Portland, Oregon the school board, in its policy, stated that, 
"Student government shall be so organized as to provide constructive 
participation of students in those school matters for which they can 



40 

P* Paul Price, at al. Studen t Activism i Ad Hoe Corjiittee Report . 
(New Jersey: Now Jersey State Federation of District Boards of 
Bducatioii at Trenton, January, 1970), p. 27* 

'^^ice, et al, p. 28* 

^^Price, et al, pp. 33-37. 
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Jreasonably b« expected to assume responsibility."*^^ 

Responsibility has been defined by Carl J. Dolce as the, "freedom 
to experionco oonsequonces of actions*" The implication appears to 
bo tha' drastic changes must come about rolati'^o to the old doctrine of 
ijn loco parentis if students are going If., bo allowed rights in their 
educational development. 

On November 9t 1971t the J!assachusetts Secondary School Principals' 
Association issued a position paper on Student Rights and Responsibilities 
which in essence criticised the Commissioner of Education in Missachusetts, 
Dr. Neil V. Sullivan, for his published document, entitled Guidelines 
for Student Ri. e.nd Resoonsibil ities . for its lack of emphasis on the 
responsibility side of the ledgor.^^ 

In VAreh of 1971, the Commissioner of Education in I^ssachusetts 
issued a document on student rights and responsibilities which was to 
serve as a guideline for school committees throughout the state of 
M9issach\2setts in formulating their proposals which would involve 



'^^Price, et al, p. 43. 

^Carl J. Dolce, "A Sensible Assessment of Student Rights and 
Responsibilities," (A paper presented at the irVa meeting of the 
American Association of School Administrators annual convention, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 20-24, 1971), p., 9. 

^5i/^s oachusetts Association of Secondary School Principals, A 
Position Pr-rc-r on Student e ights and ?^05T) r>ns ibilities . (Boston, "* 
Massachusetts, Hovcmber 9t'l971)t PP. l-l")* 
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students in areas such as school governance, curriculum development t 
extra-curricular activities, and the utilization of the existing local 
school plint* A report was to be returned to the office of Rene J* 
Bouchard, Director of the Bureau of Civic Education in th-< State Department 
of Education, by the 15th of November 1971* As time passed and the 
secondary school principals of Massachusetts had an opportunity to digest 
the document on student rights and responsibilities, a conflict arose 
^ich was pointed cut by the Secondary School li-incipals* Association in 
their working paper* They indicated that their chief concern was the fact 
that only one sentence in the entire document issued by the Commissioner's 
office so much as referred to responsibilities. They further stated 
that, ''*It is fundamental that people of any age, and perhaps especially the 
young, must be advised that when they are to be accorded Right s they 
necessarily assume Rosponsibilitlos which are the bulwark of all Rights."^® 

The Boston Globe indicated on November 10 that the Secondary School 
Principals' Association voted a sharply conservative statement of 
disagreement with the guidelines on student rights and responsibilities 
stressing the authority of administrators and the responsibility of 
students.'*^ 



^Sullivan, Guidelines , p, 8, 
^^pyinel pals', A Por.nion Paper , p. 2. 
'^^Principals', A Position Paper . ?. 2, 

'*'9v;illiam A. Konry, "Principals Attack State's Student Guidelines," 
The Boston Globe . (November 10, 19?1), p. 29. 
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In the Boston Herald Travolor an editorial by Murial Cohen stated 
that principals from across the state took issue with the lack of 
emphasis on responsibility as compared with the rights of students 
It would appear that a great deal of revision will ha ire to be made in 
state guidelines if the rights and responsibilities movement is to 
succeed in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 

Charles Reich su^^gested that the members of the n:jw generation nust 
begin with the assumption of responsibility for themselves and their 
community. He further stated, "Our young peopl*^ must take another 
step and assume responsibility for their parents, their college teachers, 
their younger brothers and sisters and outward into society 

The Prorress and Corinuricati on Between Students and Adminis tra tors a 
3h the study of the cominunication between students and 
admit, is tra tors, Stephen K, Bailey stated, "that a community which does 
not feel it has effective ways to make use of the high stakes it has in 
its school will stirely treat that school in a negative way, and the 
school will be generally an unhappy situation, "^^ It would appear that 
the answer of discontented youth lies in the discovery of a means by 
which the establishment of a proper balance between rights and 
responsibilities within the school community can be best effected, 

^^l-hirial Cohen, "State Principals Rap Students* Guidelines," 
The Boston Herald IVavolar, (Kovomber 10, 1971). ?• 3» 

^■^ChJirlos Reich, The Groaning of Amerina, (New York? Random 
House, 1970), p, 298, 

^^Stophon K, Bailoy, Disruption: In Urb.in Public S(?cond«try 
Schools . (-A'ashington, D, C: Katior^l Association of Secondary School 
Principals, Kovcmber, 1970), p, 
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Conmiuiiitios throughout the United States of America have responded 

through thoir administrators to the rights and responsibilities movement 

by allowing more student involvemento Arlene Richards in her article, 

**What Do Students Really ;^29int7," has stated that the high schools across 

the country have suffered from tensions and unrest* She asked the 

following questions: 

!• What is wrong with education? 

2« VQiy can*t the students accept the schools 
as they are? 

3* How could the governance of the school 
foster civic responsibility? 

'f* Vntiat can be done in order to make the 
schools a better environment in order 
to prepare involved, enor^^etic citizens 
of our American democracy? 

5« C5an our democracy withstand the 

disruptions tliat students seem to be 
involved with both in and out of school^ 

6« Can the school system as we know it 
survive through the seventies ?^-^ 

These questions have been answered in part by various school districts 

throughout this coimtry that have adopted policies to involve students 

in the working process of education* 

Reich indicated that the task of the new generation of 

students is to see the humanity in all men and to work for the removal, 

^^Arlene Richards, "Vihat Do Students Really Want?," Today's 
Education, Vol. 60 (April, 1971), pp. 57-58. 
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the rebirth* the return to life, of all of society. What the new 
generation must do, "is to bridge the gap that separates parents from 
children, and the still greater gaps that separate worker from student, 
white collar professional from those who are young and libera ted«"^ This 
ire-birth, bridging of the gap, and involvement that is so desperately 
sought by students throughout this nation had its beginnings at the grass 
roots level of education which is the school environment. 

One approach to more student involvement is the rap sessions 
implemented by the Lyons Township High School in la Grange, Illinois ♦ 
The school board utilized this approach in order to give the students 
of their district an opportunity to voice their opinions about the 
school in general, drugs, teachers, the future course of education 
and the over-al\ attitude of the student body.^^ This type of • Focus 
session has helped school personnel to zero in on the problems facing 
the community relative to student rights and responsibilities. 
Administrators in La Grange indicated that it was an extremely 
successful project and has helped both the sttdent and school personnel 
attain a bettor insight into the roles they will play in tomorrowts 
world. 

It has been pointed out within the Huminazation Guidelines for 
Education issued by the Youth Advisory Council of Ihssachusetts that 



-^*Keich, p. 297. 

55Barbara Garber, "Don't Turn Up Ideology at Rap Classes in Your 
Iligh Schools,," rno Anerican School Journal. Vol. 158, (February, 1971) » 
pp. 29-30. 

•' Barbara Garber, p. 30. 
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there Is a lack of an honest-feeling-level eommTmication with, people 
which they feel presently exists in the school systems of llassachiisetts«57 

There are other groups within the United States that hold to a 
similar opinion. Recently, during 1969 and 1970, the National Association 
of Independent Schools held five conferences to which students and 
School personnel were invited. These conferences were at first structured 
but soon turned into rap sessions in which the prolixLems of youth were 
discussed openly by both the yovaig people and the adults in attendance. 
These sessions grew from small group to large group encounters. They 
were designed to indicate how people can work together to make a more 
humane school,^® The questions discussed relative to rights and 
responsibilities ranged from the question of what education is supposed 
to do for the youth of this country to the question of isolation and 

CO 

boredom, ^-^ These conferences proved to be fruitful, since those who 
participated brought back with them to their home schools a feeling 
of partnership in a world previously -^losed to youthful ideas and 
suggestions, A feeling of humanization, getting together to solve 
problems about which there was mutual concern, resulted from these 
productive conferences , 



-''^Tho Copcnicsionor of Sducation»s Youth Advisory Cotuicil, HuTAnlaation 
Guidelines for Education, p, 1, 

^^David Kallory and Douglas H, Hoath, Tovrprd. a More Ihiman School . 
(Boston, li^ssachusetts : National Association of Independent Schools t 
1970), pp. W, 

59^5aiiory and Keath, pp, 16-1?, 

^0>:allery and Heath, pp. 31-33. 
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It is apparent that various approaches have been used in 
attepipting to seek out solutions to the restlessness of youth in 

« 

today's society. Many areas of the cotmtry have affoT-ded youth an 
opportunity to contribute both their energies and their talents toward 
a more efficient operation of the school corran\mity. Student participation 
is becoming a reality in places such as Toaneck, New Jersey, Akron, Ohio, 
West Hartford, Connecticut, Evanston, Illinois, and many other areas of 
the country, 

3h Teaneck, New Jersey, an organization of about 200 students formed 
an activity known as "The Forum on American Problems Club" which was 
designed by students especially to discuss controversial issues on student 
rights and responsibilitios,""^ Stiidcnt participation was nearly one 
hundred percent and it had the approval of a forward-looking administration,^^ 
It resulted in a clearer view of the student's role in education. 

Another such endeavor took place in August of 1969 when a 
convention convened in Lincoln, Nebraska, titled "Student 



Helping Students Discuss the Hot Topics," cd. School K.inatTonent . 
Vol, 12, (November, I968), pp, 88-92; Beverly Gilford, "No tisre rires 
in Our Vastebaskets," S-^hcol i-i^ir^tgcnent . Vol, 15, (Jtily, 1971), 

3't'-37; Volm ^ Adams, "fn~V6st Hartford It's The Kids That Count," 
Sehoo ] !'ir. ^f!&n-.cn t. Vol 15, (Scsptembor, 1971), pp, 19-25; "Cne School 
Board »c"'Poiicy," ed, Sshcol Kinsger.ent . Vol 13, (August, 1969)» 
pp. 43-4if, 

^^"Helping Students," p. 88. 

^^"Helping Students," p. 89, 
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Partiolpation in Decision Making Conferenee*" Participants to the 
conference came from ei^ht schools in Missouri and Nebraska* The 
Lincoln Plan, as it came to be knovm« utilized not only students but 
administrators, teachers, a community of lay people and resource 
Schools in planning and organizing the type of involvement that the 
students thonselvos believed could have some relevance to all students 
within tho school* They not only were given rights that previously 
were not recognized, but also were taught the complement of those 
rights which was responsibility. The conference itself utilized 
resource people from various schools that had already involved students 
in decision making. Group djTiamics sessions and open forum meetings 
were hold to stimulate thinking and at times anger* No one was allowed 
to remain neutral* The outcome cf this tjrpe of encounter was rewarding, 
according to the report* Barriers between people were torn down, 
they listened to each other, ideas were shared and, most importantly, 
plans Were formulated to impx'ove student participation in the decision 
making processes of their schools beginning in the fall of 1969,^^ 

The success of this type of student involvement was due in part 
to the Danforth Foundation, which contributed $10,000 towards this 
endeavor* William H. Danforth, himself a promoter of youth and their 
ability to contribute towards a stronger America, was the author of 



*Jcan 3* KcGrew, "Student Participation in Decision >feikir.g," 
The Bullotln . Vol* 5^, (liarch, 1970), p* 12/4-, 

^5].fcGrew, pp* l?if-233. 



It appears, theroforo, that new ways are being found and devolopod 
to allow students to become involved in the decision-making processes 
affecting their future* 



Contetnporarv Philosophies and the Youth Itovcment. In book VH 

of the Rnpublic , Plato speaks to Glaucon about the lawlessness of 

students after their being reared in the love and honor of the law* 

He speaks of the disenchantment of young people tiith what they perceive 

6? 

and their desire to follow the way of tl*3 flatterers. ' The questioning 
spirit of youth is still with us centuries after Plato first spoke of 
it in the Republic* But today as never before in o\ir two hxmdrod year 
history, the questioning is becoming persistent* This persistence is 
blossoming into a ncncntum of activism through which students are 
demanding change in ovx society* 

In 1968 a survey was taken by the editorial staff of Nation's 
Schools relative to the problem of student unrest in the ration's high 
schools* It is significant to note that a Pennsylvania superintendent 
in that survey stated his position on student unrest by indicating that 
"Uiere was no simple yes or no to the question of whether or not student 
unrest wotild begin to filter into the high schools in the fall of 1968* 



°°lflLlliam H* Danforth, I S^rc Jou, (St* Louis, Missouri: The 
American Youth Foundation, Octcbor,~1967)» pp. 1-133* 

^^The Collected Works of Plato trans* by B* Jowett, (New York: 
(h'eystone Press, n * d* ; , pp* *T83-i&^. 
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He said in part that he anticipated nore talking on the part of stitdcnts, 

aore comments on student rights, and more individuals attempting to 

68 

achieve recognition via the rebel route* Not too long after. Grant 
Verni* Associate Commissioner of the thiited States Office of Education* 
commented that, "One of tho great American tragedies of the past two 
decades has been the almost total isolation of yo\mg people from an 
effective role in society* The result of this activism has been 
the birth of the rights and responsibilities movement throughout the 
nation* 

One of the major forces affecting education in our nation and 

in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts is student activism* For the 

past few years each state in the union has experienced a wave of 

activism which has influenced both students and teachers alike* Tho 

Commonwealth of hhssachusetts is no exception* I&iny students are 

advocating a most dynamic concept, a more active and meaningfxil role 

in the process of education* Many contemporary writers are advocating 

a change in attitude toward young people because they sense in youth 

the ability to contribute productively towards the futuro* Reich in 

his most recent book stated: 

There is a revolution coming* It will not be like 
revolutions of the past. It will originate with the 
individual and with culture, and it will change the 
political structtire only as its firAl act* It will 
not require violence to succeed, and it cannot be 
successfully resisted by violence* It is now 
spreading with amazing rapidity and already our 



68 

"Student Uni'cst Will Spread to Hit^h Schools, Vkny Fear," 
Nations Schools . Vcl. 82 (September, 1968), pp* 71-72* 

^^ttstudont Dissenters," p* 77. 
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Iavs, institutions and social structuro are. 
changing in consequence. It promises a higher 
reasont a more huran eoinnvinitv and a now and 
liberated individual. Its •ultima ta creation 
will bo a new and sndurinnt wholeness and 
beauty, a renewed relationship of man to 
himself t to other men. to society* to nature 
and to the land. This is the revolution of 
the new generation, 70 

Depending upon one's perspective, these words can be interpreted 
AS firightening or refJi'eshing, It nay be a new world in which, 
perhaps, nations not only will respect each other, but will place 
a greater value on those things which they sometimes take for granted. 
The students of this country propose to begin this change, at the 
beginning, in early education where most of their time is spent, in 
institutions of learning, Ijideed, if change is to come, it wiU have 
to be initiated in institutions of learning, Alvin Toffler, in 
speaking of a need for a "council of the future" in every school and 
community, stated that "no group holds an insight into tomorrow and 
that the councils must be constructed democratically, "^^ Councils of 
this nature will not succeed if they are captured by professional educators, 
planners, or ai^ unrepresentative elite. He insists that students 
must be involved from the very start and not merely as co-opted rubber 
stamps for adult notions. Young people must help lead, if not, in fact 
initiate these councils in crder that assumed "futures" can be 
formulated and debated by those who will more than likely invent and 

70p4)ich, p, ^, 

^Alvin Toffler, Future Schock , (New York: Kandora House, 19?0). 
358. 
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liihabit the future,^ Therefore, in order to plan for future 

generations, it would eecra that the foundations of student involvement 

would of necessity liave to begin by defining their rights and responsibilities. 

George Leonard indicated that, "within the lifeless husk of the 

old civilization, a new civilization already stirs* He stated that: 

it promises new organizing myths, new values, 
and now modes of bohavlor. It offers unfamiliar 
shapes and foolin^s of individual self aware 
consciousness, and it will ultimately imply a 
changed political, economic nnd social structure. 
It will involve, however, not so much the 
transformation of the world by mankind as the 
transformation of mankind itself. 

Famed anthropologist IJargaret Mead has recently focus her 

'attention on the youth movement. She has indicated that school 

administrators and board members must alter their perceptions and 

begin to realize that they are working with an entirely new 

generation of students, Eaucation in this countiy is absolute^ and 

theroforo it behooves educators to pattern a new course that will afford 

youth the opportunity to become involved in their own futures. 

^Toffler, pp. 358-359. 

^^Goorge Leonard, "Work in Progress," Intellectual Diges t, Vol. 
U (Kovomber, 1971), p» 6. 

7^*Leonard, pp, 6-7« 

75^i^l.gaJ•ot Mead, An Interview, "Are School Administrators 
Listening?" I!ation«s Schools . Vol. 87 (June, 1971), pp. 41-42. 
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Students* dosiros to boeone a part of the system of education 

and a working force in the development of the future of this country 

are being supported by well known people in the nation. One of their 

clianpions in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts is Dr, Neil V, Sullivan, 

Comnissioner of Education. He stated, before leaving his California 

superintondency, that, "Tliis country must realize that its most serious 

problem is training people to live together. "76 This statement can be 

applied also to the need for mutual understanding between adults and 

youth* Today's educators must, it would seem, understand that students 

are going to have a hand in planning their education and the shaping 
cf society. 77 

Developments affecting student rights and responsibilities in 
the United States and in Massachusetts have been varied and rapid. 
Hew outlooks on education are taking shape and the modem educator nay 
become a prime factor in attempting to involve young people in the 
decision-making process in the years ahead. Research reveals that the 
question n.^y change from should students become an integral part of 
the decision-making process in education to what kind and how much 
of a contribution can we expect from students who will be a working 
part of the educational process. 



'^Don Wegars, "Vlhen the Buses Begin to Roll Again," Nation's 
Schools, Vol. 82 (N&vember, 1968), p. 38. '■ 

77 

"Noil V, Sullivan, il^lki. Run or Ratroat . (Bloomington and 
London: Indiana Univorsity hress, 1971), p. 129. 



CHAPTER m 
RESSARCH TECHNIQUES AND PROCED'!R£S 



Analysis of Procedm>o. The techniciues and proeediares wsed in 
tho study of student rights and responsibilities in the Corsnonvealth 
of Massachusetts are as follows: 

^* Step one : Ihe development of a questionnaire on 

Student Rights and Responsibilities, 
2* Step two t The administration of a sample 

questionnaire in order to assess its validity* 
3« Step three ; The development of the final 

questionnaire* 
4-, Step four ; The administration of the questionnaire 
to all board chainaen, superintendents, and high 
school principals of the public school S3^tems in 
the Comraonurealth of ^klssachusetts• 
5« Step five ; Tabulation of responses* 

The Development of a Questionnaire on S tudent Rjp.hts and 
Responsibilitios. - Tyrvs Hillway in I rtroduction to Research has 
pointed out ten steps which should be followed when contemplatirig 
the use of a questionnaire in order to fulfill a need on a timely 
topic* He has Indicated that* ''The scholar who keeps these minimum 
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standards in mind vhile preparing his qucstionrjaire will havo a much 
bottor chanco of receiving replies ."^^ 

The q\iestion)iair© on student rights and rosponsibilitios 
followed the rcconnondatiens as sot down by T^rus Killway, which are 
as follows: 

1, Is it sponsored by a reputable organization or 
institution? 

2. Is the purpose of the study fuHy and clearly 
stated? 

3« Does it concern a topic of sufficient importance 
to justify it? 

4« Is it carefully and logically organized? 

5« Are the questions clearly and briefly worded? 

6, Can the questions be answered briefly'? 

?• Is the infonration asked for available elsetrhore? 

8. Is the questionnaire 3n good nochanical form— ~ 
that is, px»intcd or typewritten and easy to read? 

9« Are the demands upon the respondent reasonable 
ones? 

10, Is a summary of results promised ?^^ 
The questionnaire on student rights and responsibilities was 
prepared by this writer, a reputable educator ^^.th a substantial number of 
years of exporience in education as a classroom teacher and administrator 



•"Pyrus HiUvay, I nti^oducticn to Research, (Boston: Houghton 
l^dfflin, 1956), p. 19^. 

79Hillw&y, p. 19k 
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in the public school systems of Kassaehusetts* 

the purpose of this study was explained as being a project which 
would show what reactions are occtorring toward the rights and 
responsibilities movement within the school districts in the Commonwealth 
of I&ssachusetts and to adequately assess its impact and relevance* 

Since there has been an increasing frequency of litigation concerning 
student rights and responsibilities and also the lack of a proper definition 
relative to these terms, it would appear that any disagreement concerning 
the issues involved will become wider and more intense until some type of 

OA 

resolution is reached on the subject* 

The topic of student rights and responsibilities is a eomtesiporary 
one and the school systems of ^lassachusetts are being confronted with it 
In their daily operation. The importance of the topic is further 
underscored by the fact that the State Department of Education now has 
a student sitting on the Board of Education and also by the fact that 
the Youth Advisory Council of h&ssachusotts has printed guidelines which 
are to b<^ used as reference material by local school administrators and 
school boards towards the implementation of a plan whose ultimate goal 
is involvement in the educational systems of I&ssachusetts, 

The questionnaire was designed to encompass the issues that were 



Dolce, p* 1* 
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raised in both the "iVeamble" and tho "General and Specific Goals" 
sections of the document drafted hy the Youth Advisory Council of 
Massachusetts which is referred to as Hupanization Guidolines for 
Ediieation. ^^ 

The questions used ourag© a response were worded as 

briefly and as clearly as the f> Klines' content would allow» Some 
of the questions were longer than others of necessity in order that 
none of the meaning would be lost in abbreviation. Ttie recipients 
were urged to be as brief as possible with many questions requiring 
either a yes or no response* 

Since no previous surveys had been made on a state-wide basis 
relative to the Youth Advisory Council»s Huwanisation Guidelines for 
Education , this writers • questionnaire is unique in its purpose. 

%e questionnaire, five pages in length, was distributed to all 

the board chairmen, superintendents, and high school principals of 

public schools with grades nine through twelve in Massachusetts. 

AH of the respondents were requested to take a few moments from 

their busy schedule to answer the questionnaire and they were further 

requested to return the questionnaire within two weeks after receiving 

tho packet. It has been indicated by John R. Piatt in Educational 

Research that: 

PVequently ircsoarch follows the pattern of formu3atlng 
a hypothesis, deducing a consequence, testing the 



•^Ihe Co?cnissionor of Education's Youth Advisory Council, 
Homanigsation Guidelinos for Education, pp. 1-11. 
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oonsoqu^ftico and vising tho results of the test as 
support for the hypothesis, or—if the results were 
negative— saying that tho hypothesis was not supported 
(but rarely f;±v±npi up the Hypothesis )—Ihis process is 
what Piatt would call weak ijif ©rence« Piatt is an 
advocate of a strong inference: the process by which 
the results of an experiment may bo ttsed to elimins-te 
an alternative hypothesis. The vast bulk of educa- 
tional research falls into the weak inference pattern. 
If educational research is to make the kind of Impact 
that is necessary to fxirther the process of educationt 
it appears reasonable that we may have to adopt the 
procedures inplicitly idvocated by Piatt in order to 
wake the kind of strides that he indicates can bo, 
and have been wade in otlier areas, ^ 

It was the purpose of this questionnaire to bring in data 

loading to the formation of strong inference patterns relative to 

the rights and responsibilities movement. 



The Adminigtration pf a Samr^le Questionnaire in Order to Assess 
Its Validit y. A sample questionnaire was distributed to the local 
administration and school board chairmen in order to assess their 
reactions to the types of questions which were to appear in the final 
questionnaire. Reaction for the most part was favorable except that 
two of the questions which were inserted in the first draft were 
challenged by twelve of the fifteen people who responded. These 
questions dealt with, first, a request for a specific age of each 
respondent rather than the suggested range of age categories, and 



^vailian J. Gephart and Robert B. Ingle, Bducatiora l Research. 
"Stronr; Inference," by John H. Piatt, (Columbus, Chio: Charles i2. 
Merrill, I969), p. 65. 
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second, with the questdont "Should those who manage ovr schools maintain 
absolute respect for the student rights and responsibilities as expressed 
in the Guidelines for Stndont Rights and Responsibilities ? " The 
respondents felt that the phrase "absolute respect" was too strong a 
statement and that there was some question about the word responsibility 
as set down In the Guidelines for Student Ritthts and Responsibilities « 
They felt that there was not enough said relative to responsibilities 
In the original draft produced by the Youth Advisory Council. 
Consequentlv this question was eliminated fl*om the questionnaire as not 
being a valid one to ask. Generally, the respondents indicated that 
the questions posed were contemporary ones that could not have been 
asked in a shorter form although there were three people who stated 
that the questions were too lengthy and should be shortened* Since 
the majority of respondents were favorable to the questionnaire, it 
was left intact in all other respects. 

The DeveloDmont of the Final Questiorinaire . The final questionnaire 
consisted of four parts. A preliminary section asked for personal 
information such as the name of the respondent, the school system he 
represented and the age range of the respondent. Part One of the 
questionnaire indicated that the questions, ten in number, related to 
the Preamble on PAghts and Responsibilitios of sttidents. In Part Two, 
fourteen questions were asked dealing with the General and Specific 
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Goals of students. Part Throe containod questions which were considered 
pertinent to the rights and responsibilities movement in the Commonwealth 
of f&ssachusetts and varied in number as follows: Twenty toward the 
school board chairman, seventeen directed toward the superintendent 
of school?, and seventeen directed toward the high school principal. 
Some of the questions wore duplicated, while many were different to 
take into account the position held in the management of the schools. 

Each questionnaire was color coded for easy tabulation upon 
return* Yellow copies went to the board chairmen, white copies to the 
superintendents, and blue copier to the principals of the high schools. 

The Adrnini strati on of the Questionmire. A determination was 
first mado of the njijber of school districts in >2issach*^ctts which 
included crades 9-12, An inquiry' was mado of the Senior Supervisor 
in Secondary EJducation for Massachusetts Public Schools, His reply 
indicated that there were two hundred and thirty districts with a high 
school complex,^-' The assembled kit included a questionnaire for the 
board chairmm (yellow), the superintendent (white), and the high 
school principal (blue). The packet also included an explanatory 
letter. This material vxas sent to all of the superintendents in the 
two hundred and thirty districts of I^issachusetts, The names and 

®3sso Appendix C, p, 129, 
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address of the ctarent superintendents were secured from the Directory of 
the )&ssach\isetts Association of School Superintendents which is published 
annually and furnishes accurate, up-to-date list^ of cities and toV'ns in 
alphabetical order for all the school districts in the Coranonwealth of 
Massachusetts. A permit (No. 6) was issued by the United States Post 
Office for first class nail, and the kits were mailed out the first of 
October, 1971* A follow-up letter, sent October 11, 1971 to non-respondents 
resulted in more answers being received. 

The research population was composed of "self -selected respondents" 
who elected to respond to the questionnaire. The defined universe includes 
those personnel who have a direct effect on how schools are rnanaged nanely 
the school board chairmen, superintendents and principals. 

Tabulation of Responses. Gephart and Ingle in their text 

Educatioml Research have stated: 

Not long ago a teacher working on his doctorate in 
education became involved in a serious research problem. 
It is in education a particularly contTon problem about 
which researchers and even some "experts," apparently 
blind to its real meaning, make rather dangerous 
blunders. It is often a difficult choice between the 
exporimontally replicable study or the educationally 
generalizablo one: between a study which is easy to 
duplicate in method and result, or one V7hich-has 
relevance to what actxially occurs in school,^ 

The impact and relevance of this questionnaire has encouraged 

this writer to tabulate the data received, question by question. A 

carcf\il determination was made on a percent basis which indicated 

favorable agreement or disaLreenent to the questions based on the 

Humanir.ation Guidelines as proposed by the Youth Advisory Co\mcil of 



Gephart and Ingle, p, 369, 
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Maissachtisetts* 

Tho questions were tabulated on a four part basis. The 
preliminary part dealt with the ages of the respondents and tho cross 
section of those areas of Massachusetts which responded, namely: 
Western, central, northeastern, and southeastern sections of tho 
Coiamonwealth, 

Part One dealt with the Prcireble of tho Hmraniyation Guidelines 
and Part Two with the General and Specific Goals of the students in 
the Commonwealth of Kissachusetts, Part Three asked questions which 
were determined through research, as relevant to the rights and 
responsibilities movement and applied to the particular position 
held by the respondent. 

Each question vfhich required a yes or no answer as well as those 
which required an agreement or disagreement are indicated in the tables 
by a percent response as well as the number of people responding. The 
tables in Part One and Two were designed to show a comparison of 
responses among the school board chairmen, the superintendents and the 
principals. This method gives a clearer view nf how the school board 
chairmon, the superintendents and the principals felt about the Youth 
Advisory Council* s desires for involvement in the high schools of this 
Corcmonvoalth, Each table was footnoted in order that easy reference 
could be made to the questions as they appeared in the questionnaire 
and which can be found in the appendix of this dissertation, 

Accordinn; to Tynis Killway, "The Survey, then should not be 
mistakenly thought of as merely a fact-finding device. It may— 
and often docs— result in important hypothesis or conclusions that 
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solve seriotis current problems, Such information is contained in 
the following chapter. 



^^Hillx^ay. p. 196, 



CHAPTER IV 
ANALYSIS AlID IWTERPRETATION OF DATA 



^trodisctlon, "nio questionnaire, (which is supplied in sample 
form in Appendix B), vras analyzed relative to the preliminary data* 
The questions rolating to the Prcanblo on Ri{>hts and Rospongibilitios . 
the questions relating to the Gonoral and Snoclfic Goals gf Students , 
and the questions relating to the expertise of the respondents relative 
to the Pdfthts and Responsibilities movement of students was also 
analyzed* 

The questionnaire was supplied to 23O board chairmen, superintendents 
and principals who were contacted in the Commonwealth of Ihssachusetts, 
Eighty-KJight school board chairmen replied, representing a thirty-eight 
percent return; 108 superintendents replied, representing a forty-six 
percent return; and 102 principals replied, representing a forty-four 
percent return. 

According to Dr* Harold Hodgkinson of the VJilden University staff 
and a research educator for the Center for Research and Development in 
Higher Education, University of California at Berkley, a fair reply to 
a questionnaire on a percent basis would be thirty-five percent. 
The chronological sequence of this chapter is as follows: 
I* The Geographical Distribution of Responses for 
All Interviewed, 



^'^Dr. Tarold Hodgkinson, Professor, (Lecture on Research Design 
and Hothodology, iiki. 52^, '.vilden University, riaples, KLorida., Notes 
taken by John J. Hrinko, July 26, 1971). 
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II» Porcentaeo of Rosponses by Age, 
III« Sunmry of Responses by Percentage to Part I 
of the Questionnaire. 
IV. Summary of Responses by Percentage to Part H 

of the Questionnaire. 
V. Supmary of Responses by Percentage to Part HI 
of the Questionnaire. 
VI. Suinnary of the Chapter. 

!• The Georraphical Distribution of Rosponses for All Intcrvifwod> 

Responses to the questionnaire on student rights and responsibilities 
carae from all areas of Ilassachusetts. It is the percentage of respondents 
to this section of the questionr^ire who generated the data which follows in 
reference to the geographical distribution of the school board chairmen, 
superintendents and principals. 

The areas south of Boston and cast of Poxboro are designated the couth- 
eastern part of the Commonwealth; Boston and areas north of the city and east 
of the Vter-.es tor line are designated the northeast section; the area north and 
south of Worcostor from the Rhode Island border to the New Ifewpshiro line are 
design*ited as the central areas of the Commonwealth; and Springfield west to 
the Now York border and Vermont border to the north and Connecticut boi*der 
to the south are designated as western areas of the Commonwealth. Table I 
shows the distribution of rosponses, according to area, of the school board 
chairmon, superintendents and principals. 

The smallest number of rosponses came from school board chairmen 
in the central part of liassachusetts and the greatest number of responses 
from the superintendents in the southeastern part of the Commonwealth. 

f 
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TABLE I 

PERCENTAGES AND NUIIBERS OF RESPONSES BY GEOGRAPHl'JAL 

AREA IN THE CO^iOI.VEALTH^ 



Respondents 


Total 


.Vcstom 


Central 


Southeastern 


I.'orthcasteim 


School Board Chairmen 
















c. 




b8 


2V.3 


24 


11.3 


10 


30.7 


27 


30.7 


27 


Superintendents 


108 


22.2 


24 


17.5 


19 


33.^^ 


36 


26.9 


29 


Prineioals 


102 


28,4 


,?? 


18.7 


19 


28.4 


2Q 


24.5 


2^ 



230 Survey Instruments Were l-^iled To Each Group 



The increased response from the eastern part of the Cowtnonwealth is 
probably due to the greater population. Also, superintendents from the 
southeastern part of the Commonwealth appear to have responded more 
than those from other areas, while the least response among the 
superintendents came from central (Massachusetts. 

The principals from botii western and southeastern areas of the 
Commonwealth respor.-'ed more than the other two areas. A high percentage 
of principals rospondcd from sparsely settled western Massachusetts. 

n. Percentage of P.??pcnses Ane. The age group distribution 
consisted of "self -selected respondents" among the school board chairmen* 
superintendents and principals. These educators elected to respond to this ' 
section indicating which age group they represented in the various leadership 
groups tJiroughout the Commonwealth of J&ssachusotts. Table ,2 shows 
the corresponding age and number categories represented by the school 

*See Appendix B» pp. 112, 117, 122. 
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board- chaiTmon» superintendents &nd principals* 

TAfiLE 2 

A TABUUTION OF AGE CATHSORIES 
BY PERCSNT Aim NUMBER ° 



Respondents 


i'otal 
Pes. 


18-25 


26-30 


31-^0 


41- 


•50 


51-60 


^1- 


•70 








/i Ko« 




* • 

i';o. 


f* 










No, 


School Board 


88 


None 


None 


22.6 


20 


50.0 




27.4- 


24 


Koi 


le 


Qiairmen 
























Superintendents 


108 


None 


None 


17.6 


19 


35.2 


38 


33.*^ 


36 


13.8 


15 


Principals 


102 


None 


None 


19.6 


20 


48.1 


49 


24.5 


25 


7.8 


8 



230 Survey Instruments V/oro Kiilod To Each Group 



It is perhaps interesting to note that no school board chairmen 
or superintendents or principals fall into the category of ages below 
thirty that participated, lihilo there are people under thirty serving 
on school boards, none of them were chairmen which may be due to the 
lAck of educational administrative experience at this age. Ago related 
statistics are as follows: Since only eighty-eight chairmen replied » 
it appears that the majority of chairmen fall in the 41. to 50 age 
category throughout the vonmonwealth of l-5issachusetts i^ith no one 
serving as chairman in the 60 to 70 range of ages. The greatest 
number of superintendents range in ages from 41 to 60 with the least 
amount of those in the 31 to 40 and 61 to 70 age categories. Principals 
in the 41 to 50 age range seem to dominate that office throughout the 
Comnonrvfcalth ^^th the least amount falling within the 61 to 70 range 



See Appendix B, pp. 112, 117, 122. 



of ages* 

HI. Sujgnarv of Responses by PorcentagftS to Part I of the Quostionnalre* 
Table 3 shows the comparison of "self -selected respondents" ar.ong the school 
board chairmen t superintendents and principals who elected to respond to six 
of the questions in Part I* These questions covered the communication gap 
between students and adults, the alienation and radicalization of youth, 
the curriculum, the up-dating of teaching me-chods, and the use of 
authoritarianir^m in education* 

Students have stated that there is a lack of "feeling-level 
oonmnmication" between adults and students* Response number one shovrs 
that aiany board chairmen do not agree with tliese statements, 
obviously feeling that there is no such thing as a communication gap 
between students and adults* Superintendents and principals, however, 
are nearly in agreement that there may be p g^ea-t lack of communication 
within the fchool* Thiis agreement may exist because the principals 
and superintendents, while not making policy, must carry it out by 
school board directives and therefore are in direct contact with the 
teaching staff and students. They are presianably better able to judge 
whether or not there is a lack of communication in the schools than 
board chair7«.en 

It has been suggested by young people in their guidelines that 
the lack of communication results from depersonalization, dchumanication, 
and ultramochanization* Plfty-oight percent of the principals, sixty- 
five percent of the superintendents, but only thirty-five percent of 
the school board chairmen felt that the biggest factor is 
depersonalization* Other factors generally civod were loss of family 
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cohesion. Materialism, indifference toward parents, ultraiaeehani2ation> 
and dehTimanization* 

Question throe asked whether the respondent felt that the 
alienation and radicalization of youth was attributable to the increase 
of divorce, crime and drug abuse. Table 3 showed nearly total agreement 
that these factors were definite causes leading youth totiard alienation 
and radicalization. All of the respondents agreed that the greatest 
factor leading toward alienation and radicaliztion was divorce being the 
laost influential vTith drugs coming second. 

Question five asked whether the curriculum should offer courses 
which would develop more personally satisfying relationships among 
people, their institutions and society. Table 3 indicates that school 
board chairman, si^jerintendents and principals are in total agreement 
that the curriculum needs to contain courses that will satisfy a need 
for youth to relate better to society. Tkds is a very popular notion 
among educators, that it has become necessary to think in terns of 
revising our present curriculum to meet the challenges of modem 
society.' These statistics seem to reflect this trond. 

Question six asks whether the school should develop a curriculum 
which would deal \r±th the new socio-economic-political realities that 
are emerging in today's society. According to the results received, 
the school board chairmen, superintendents and principals are all in 
agreement that the curriculum should be altered to embrace these 
qualities. 

Question seven concerns the students* statement that it is no 
longer necessary to provide youth with didactic input but rather 
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that schools should teach them how to think, organize, analyze and 
synthesize information. This they say can be accomplished by opening 
their minds to the many ne^* options in self -development, life stylos, 
and society which are available to them. Table 3 shows that the 
principals especially, agree fully with the students in this regard. 
School board chairmen and superintendents also strongly agree that 
this avenue of approach is necessary in teaching young people. However, 
the general feeling of those who offered alternatives was that many 
students come to school with a closed mind and therefore refuse to 
listen to the professional teacher. Comments from some of the "self -selected 
respondents" are shown in Table ^ relative to the alternatives of question 
eight. 

Question nine states the students opinion that authoritarianism 
should be eliminated from the educational world because it is a road 
block to educational progress. Table 3 shows that nearly seventy-five 
percent of all the "self-selected respondents" to question nine which deals 
with this position disagree with youth on this point. As can be seen, a 
relatively snail number agree that authoritarianism sho\ild be elininated 
from the educational scene. 

The questionnaire respondents were asked in question ten to comment 
on their responses to the eli.'>ination of authoritarianism as suggested 
by youth. A summary of these responses is included in Table 5» These 
responses were generated by the school board chairmen, superintendents and 
principals who were pollod. The respondents felt that there must always be 
someone in authority who disseminates knowledge and ability which would be 
lacking in a loss knowled gable individual. The majority of respondents 
felt that authoritarianism is necessary and needed if young people 
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expect to adequately take their places in a dynamic society after their 
tennination as high school students. 

IV. Sumary of Rosr^onses by Porcentanies to Part II of the Questlonmiro. 
The questions contained in Part II of the questionnaire were related to 
the general and spocific goals found in the Hwitnizatlon Guidelines of 
students in the rights and responsibilities movement. The questions asked 
In tliis part cover the formation of a liaison committee between students 
and tho administrators; learning experience; modem options to the learning 
process; student-faculty communication; sensitivity training for teachers 
and stv.donts; participation in contemporary issues; concern for the non- 
collof.o student; Eo^^QJ^al education development tests; and the tenure issue 
of te£.chers and administrators. The "self -selected respondents" who 
elected to respond to this section of the questionnaire is shown in Table 
6 by percent and numbers of responses. 

Question ono relates whether students in every high school in 
Massachusetts should form a Committee for Co-Ordination of Study and 
Eecoraraendation (CSSR). This group would f emulate proposals for the 
Improvement of education. The response was somewhat negative for 
th© school board chairmen, vxho do not wish to see another giroup 
or committee formed which would tie up committee members more than 
thoy presently are. However, better than fifty percent of the 
superintendents and principals obviously feel that this type of 
intcrchans© would help to ease tensions and bring some semblance of order 
to the educational scene. There is, however, a small minority who side 
vith. the board chairmen on this issue and perhaps represent the more 
conservative elements of administration^ 

Question two asks how educators think that student participation 
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In the total learning experience nay be increased to become a major 
part of thoir schoolins. A separate table on this question has been 
utilized to show a comparison of the various responses involved. Five 
random responses from the "self -selected respondents" of each group is 
shown in Table 7. The dominant solution offered by all three groups is 
an expansion of curriculxim in order to create a meaningful educational 
experience. There are, however, negative reactions which are included in 
the table. 

Question three stated four options on how students may learn the 
decision-^king process involved in self-time management in order 
to have an organized, productive life. The options were optional study 
hall attendance, open campuses, extended school day, and extended 
school year programs. School board chairmen favored the optional study 
hall method and extended school year programs. They favored least the 
open campuses and extended school day. The superintendents favored 
optional study hall attendance and the extended school day concept. 
Principals wore highly in favor of the open campus concept. They also 
favored the optional study hall idea. However, all of the respondents 
who reacted to these suggestions felt that each of these areas could 
help the students to develop their need for self-time management. 

Question four was a follow-up to question three, asking whether 
the respondents were in favor of the over-all participation in these 
programs as suggested by youth. Generally speaking, they would 
all like to try such programs as seem educationally workable in their 
districts. 

Question five asked whether there existed in the participants 
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oehool at the time a lack of consnunleatlon between stTidents and the 
s6hool faculty* More than fifty percent of the superintendents agreed 
that this is a truism and obviously felt that something should be done 
to increase such communication* School board chairmen* however* do not 
feci that there is such a problem; perhaps because they are somewhat 
reiaoved from direct day-to-day contact within the school complex* 
Biirty-sovon percent of the principals think that there is a breakdown 
lodicating that a significant number admit the existence of a 
communication gap between students and faculty* How'evor, the inajorixy 
of the principals strongly disagreed that there is any communication 
breakdown between faculty and students*' 

Question six asks that if this eommurication between students 
and the faculty is met xxitb responsiveness vxithout defensiveness, will 
such communication reduce three specific qualities; alienation, 
general problems or produce an atmosphere of understanding conducive 
to learning* All three segments of the responding educators agreed 
with youth that this would be the result* especially in producing an 
atmosphere of understanding that would be conducive to learning* 

Question seven states a student position that teachers should 
participate in sensitivity groups which would eliininate emotional 
issues and certain aspects of lack of training in dealing with students 
problems* However* all of the respondents Indicated that this type 
of training was unnecessary for teachers. The strongest opposition 
came from the superintendents and principals who obviously felt that 
they arc sensitive enough to students dopiands and that other* more 
pjractical moans should be sought to eliminate the problem* Most of 
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tho respondents indicated in the why section of the question that adequate 
training v»s boinrj received at tho coUcge and graduate level in the 
area of psychology and philosophy to prepare teachers to understand 
youth and their feelings. Others strongly state that saturation with 
sensitivity traininj causes one to lose touch with reality, while still 
others stated that not everyone could adequately cope with this type 
of training and therefore it should not be made mandatory. Voluntary 
subjection to sensitivity training would be acceptable in some of the 
respondents opinions. 

Question eight asks whether sensitivity training should be made 
available to students in the schools. School board chairmen and 
superintendents do not value sensitivity training as an integral 
part of the students emotional development in thoir schools. As 
reasons, the board chairmen mainly cite the expense involved in the 
hiring of trained personnel to do this kind of work, as well as tho 
difficulty in finding people who are qualified to conduct this type 
of ti'aininsco Others state that sensitivity training is a form of 
"mind cracking" and should never be introduced into the high school. 
The main objections voiced by the superintendents is difficulty in 
the acquisition of trained personnel to accomplish this goal even 
though they agree that students should bo afforded the opport\2nity 
to jarticipate in sensitivity and group training. Principals 
caution, however, that sach courses should not be adopted without 
the full co-operation of the student and his parents. 

Question nine asks whether our high schools should deal with issues 
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contemprorary to our society through somimr and discussion courses. 
To this question xhd, respondents almost urjinimously agreed that 
evoi^yday issues should be discussed within the high school. All 
three groups of respondents felt that this goal could be accomplished 
through seminar groups? introduction of mini courses; the inclusion 
of comunity loaders in classroom discussions; and the broadening of 
the curriculum to include those areas most pertinent to the interests 
of youth which vtll help thorn in their future and will also assist 
them to contribute to the progress of this country. 

Stimulated social concern 'Should be supplemented with a well 
organised understanding of how to produce changes through our 
government, in order to produce good citizens. Question ten asks hew 
can this best be done. Table 8 shows five of the answers received from 

t 

the "self -selected respondents" representing the school board chairmen, 
superintendents and principals. Th& overall response appears to suggest that 
students take a more active role in local government and also that they 
seek out the answers to their questions through the study of lav;, V&ny 
indicate that youth must understand and assume the responsibility of 
citizenship as well as the rights which supplement it. 

Question eleven asks the respondents whether they believed that 
our high schools are doing enough for our non-coUege bound students. 
School board chairmen and principals seen to agree that the schools 
are not doing enough for the terminal student. Superintendents 
agree generally with this, but they are not so strong in their 
opinion as the other tao classes of respondents. The overall theme 
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of all three grotips is that a greater nmber of occupational service 
eota*ses shotild be introduced in connection with an expansion of 
existing vocational prograras and a greater availability of work-sttdy 
programs* Others felt that the industrial and business factions of 
our society have not shouldered their responsibility enough in the 
influence and training which they could offer to the non«-college bound 
student* The dominant theme of the respondents vias the introduction 
or expansion of occupational educational programs* 

Question tvrelve asked whether the general education development 
test requirements be lowered from its present level of nineteen* Hany 
of the questionnaire respondents were reluci^nt to respond to this idea 
of students of a younger age taking this test* The most interested in 
answering this question were the superintendents who also suggested 
that the age be lowered to sixteen* Principals for the most part felt 
that the requirements should be left unchanged* Those who did answer 
favor t^To to one keeping the requirements the same* j^ong those who 
did respond, the overall age for lovrering is seventeen./ 

Qoestion thirteen states that students say teachers tenure 
should not exceed five years* As to be expected, the school board 
chairmai and s'iq)erintendents were strongly in favor of the students* 
suggestions* However, principals strongly disagreed on this point* 

Question fourteen suggests that students participate in review 
beards of tenuro and non'^tcnure teachers and adsainistrators* Here 
all three respondent groups were adamantly opposed to such action* 
iVincipals, although willing to expand the rights of students, would 
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not allow thorn to sit in judsoment when it came to their security as 
administrators; superintendents and school board diaimen were almost 
as reactive on this natter as the principals. 

V» Sunrrarv of Rosnonsas by Perftontaros to Part III of the Clues tionnairo« 
A separate analysis of the data contained in Part HI of the questionnaire 
by percent and number was generated by "self -selected respondents" consisting 
of school board chairmen, superintendents and principals. The questions are 
related to the rights and responsibilities movement of youth. 

Three different questionnaires were sent out. Although most of the 
questions contained in the questionnaires were similar, certain questions 
which had a direct bearing upon the individual occTjpation and role of the 
respondent within the school system were tailored to these characteristics. 
To maintain clarity of presentation, questions will be summarized taking 
into consideration i^e differences between these roles. 

A. School Board Chairmen . There wei e eighty-eight "self -selected 
respondents" among the school board chairmen which represents 38.25^ of the 
230 survey instruments mailed. This part of the questionnaire contained 
twenty questions, twelve of which required a yes or no response with one 
asking for an agreement or disagreement to the question asked. Seven of the 
questions reqtdred a brief comment or reply. 

In question one, each school board chairmen was asked if in his 
opinion the composition of his board is predominantly liberal or 
conservative, TVrenty percent indicated that the con^osition of their 
boards wore liberal while fifty percent indicated that they wore 
conservative, Thirty percent indicated that their respective school 
boards are evenly divided between liberal and conservative elcnonts. 
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The chairmen were asked in question two if any demanis have been 
sotight by student representatives in the past two years. Seventy-three 
percent answered in the affirmative* This response might indicate 
that the youth movement is making itself known by approachin* school 
boards with proposals or demands which it believes to be pertinent to 
students* rights. Only twenty-seven percent of the respondents 
indicated that they had not been approached by students seeking 
'demands* 



TABLE 9 

A TABUUTICN OF RESP0NS3S BY PSKCSTIT AND ITUMBER TO QUESTIONS. 
IN PART III OF TH2 QUESTIOmURS BY TH3 SCHOOL BOARD CHAIRi-lES^ 
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Question three asked the board ehaiznen what najor demands wore 
being soiight hy st\idents« Chief among the replies were the following: 
the right to hold class-night off school grottnds; the relaxation of 
athletic rules; a voice in the decision making which affects students; 
the right to have an open cafeteria; the introduction of mini courses 
into the curriculum; optional study ha32s; more released time; a voice 
in the establishment of a broader curriculum in order to include courses 
that presently do not exist; the relaxation of smoking regtOations; 
and the implementation of an open campus* Many of these requests are 
singularly being granted in some schools throughout the Commomfealth 
as indicated by some of the responses* 

In question four the school board chairmen were asked if they were 
receptive to the demands of students* and their response was an 
overwhelming seventy-five percent yes* Twenty-five percent Indicated 
that they were not at all satisfied with these types of requests or 
approaches,' 

The school board chairmen were asked in question five if they 
felt that students should have a voice in the evaluation of teachers* 
Sixty percent replied in the negative, that they felt that students 
are not presently nature enough to sit in judgement of their teachers* 
VsMj felt that the student is in school to learn academics and not to 
sit in judgement on his teachers, even though the student is in 
direct contact with the teacher one hundred and eighty school days 
per year* Tliere were, however, forty percent who indicated that they 
were in favor of students participating in the evaluation* 

Board chairmen were asked in question nine whether they agreed 
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OP disagreed about whether the cxipriculum for the high schools of 
Massachusetts is not meaninsful to the students. The chairmen 
answered seventy-four percent in the negative that most of the 
curriculum in our schools is satisfying and that no change should 
be wade. On the other hand, twenty-six percent agreed that there is 
room for Improvement in order to make the curriculum more meaningful 
to students* 

Board chairmen were asked in question seven if there are presently 
any representatives from the student body participating actively on 
their boards. Only sixteen percent indicated that there are 
representatives from the student body participating in their 
meetings. This low percentage might be explained by the only recent 
passage of an act of the legislature in Massachusetts, (October 29, 1971). 
vhich provided for a student representative to participate on the 
State Board of Education, 

Question eight and nine are related to question seven. They 
ask if the student, if included within the structure of the board, 
can make motions and vote. The same percentage prevails for question 
eight. As to whether students could vote on their motions, one 
hundred percent indicated no, since students by law cannot do so, 

3n question ton school board chairmen were asked for their 
opinions on how much involvement should come from the students 
relative to participation in decision making, I-kny felt that their 



'An Act Pyo\^id?-nr for Student Porrcsontition on thp B oard of 
Edu , cntion« i^st-ibl l ohirr a -.tr:-i-''nt .Wvinoi-r Co-Ltncil t£ Said ^joard, 
and Crc t:bT7 S';.rdc?ih •i-'^.lrir.al Corr-cilr , i;ouse of Ilcprcsontativos and 
Scmto, iho Ccn.-r.or.v:Gaioh of l-assacliusotts, Chapter i009t Boston, 
>Jassachusetts , October 29, 1971« 
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linrolvement should be United to sttggestlons to the administration 
only* Others stated that cttdents should h& involved by having a 
voice in but not control of school matters ♦ However, the nia-!ority 
of the board nombors, being consistent with question number four, 
indicated tteit there should be some sort of participation in the 
management of the schools by youth* 

The Commissioner of Education, Dr. Neil V. Sullivan has written 
a book entitled VStUc . R»m or Retreat, which speaks ia part of public 
school management and education* In chapter thirteen he covers some 
aspects of students* rights and responsibilities* The board- diairmen 
vere firsc asked in question eleven if they had read the book, and in 
question twelve their reaction to the chapter* None of the board 
ohalmen had read the book and conr^eqtiently could not comment on it* 

■ Question thirteen asks whether teacher probation should be i-. •T'easrd 
from throe to five years. The board chairmen firmly believe, by sixty- 
four percent, that it should be increased by t;iro years over the 
present level* In the past it has probably been shown that after 
the probation time, it lias been difficult to remove Inooraptent teachers 
and a two year extended probation time would help facilitate their 

0 

removal*' 

The top priority, it appears, with school committees is how to 
keep the educational costs from rising* Therefore the school board 
chairmen were asked in question fourteen whether the rights movement 
is as important as, mors important than, or loss inqjortfi than the 
plight of the taxpayer relative to education,' Fifty-three percent 
of the chairmen indicated that the rights raovomont of students to 
find their rolos in tho educational system is just as important as 



the plight of the taxpa^rer vho must pa^y the cost for education* A 
very fei^ indicated that it is more important, and forty percent 
indicated that money issues are more important* 

In tho spring of I971t the Massachusetts Department of Education 
issued a working draft on student rights and responsibilities. It 
urg^d local boards to form a committee to consider the rights and 
responsibilities of all students within the school complex and asked 
that their local committees report back to the Department in November 
of 1971» Board chairmen were asked in question fifteen if they 
followed this directive from the CaTimissioner»s office. The reply 
from the chairmen was fifty percent. This failure to comply probably 
resulted from the lack of a clear cut guidelines and th& fact that 
rights seemed to overshadow responsibilities in the working draft 
as pointed out by the principals* association in the fall of 1971. 

It appears that throughout the country various school systems 
are approaching the rights movement by allowing a voice in school affairs 
to students at various levels.* 3h question sixteen tho chairmen were 
asked at what level in education students should become involved 
In the management of the school system. Fourteen percent indicated 
that elementary students should have a voice in management. The 
seriousness of this percentage is questionable and lacks definition 
by the board chairmen. Twenty-four percent indicate that some voice 
should be granted to those in the junior high school in areas that 
did not affect policy by school committees. The highest percentage 
of involvement agreed upon was twenty-eight percent at the high school 
level. Thirty-six percent, however, indicated that students shoTtld 
not have a voice in attempting to gain management at any level. These 



respondents indicated that they do not feel students are yet nature 
enough to cope with the mnati;e:nent of schools* 

As & f oUoif-up to question sixteen, board chairmen vere asked if 
they felt that students in a high school should have a voice in the 
major decisions affecting their school system. A majority of f orty» 
five percent indicated that this privilege should be granted students, 
while thirty-three percent of the respondents answered in the negative. 
A high percentage of twenty-two percent elected not to answer this 
question* Some of the board chairmen indicated that they do not feel 
that students are mature enou^ to make responsible decisions at that 
level* 

The student rights movement connotes change or a deviation from. 
vhat is presently considered the norm* The chairmen were asked if 
they felt that their school boards were receptive to change as called 
for by students in their movement towards more involvement in education 
and its effect on their future* The chairmen totally agreed that their 
boards are receptive to change* 

Some chairmen indicated that students should first become taxpayers 
before they should be allowed to have a voice in school affairs* The 
board chairmen in question nineteen were asked if they agreed id.th this 
concept. An over^rhelming majority of eighty-eight percent responded 
no to this question* 

Question tvronty asked the board chairmen what were the major issues 
facing education today* Ihs rosponsos were variegated, some of the 
more important issues mentioned being innovation for education's 
sake, finance of public education, training teachers to be specific 
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about edticational goals, tho lack of understanding of parents and 
educators about the true ncanins of education, a need for a change in 
graduate school for education, the dcvolopnent of a meaningful 
curriculum and the modernization of disciplining children. 

Also mentioned were the over-emphasis of individual desires of the 
moment, teachers who are not fully conmittod to education, the over-emphasis 
of rights and tho URdcr-omphasis of responsibility, equality of education, a 
need for the restructuring of the goals and objectix'cs of education, a proper 
training of students for a modem d^xamic society, securing top-notch faculty 
and administration, and seeking a means to get tho average taxpayer to 
understand modern educational procedures and processes, IWo or more of tho 
respondents indicated each of these as being most important for tho fut\ire 
of education in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 

B, Superintendents, Table 10 shows that there were 108 "self -selected 
respondents" from the 230 superintendents who were polled which represents 
U6.9% of the total survey instruments nailed. The table also shows the 
responses of superintendents on a percent and number basis to six of the 
ten questions asked in Part III of their version of the questionnaire. They 
wore asked to answer or comment briefly on the remaining four questions. An 
attempt was made to ask questions relative to the expertise of the 
superintendents and their responsibility to the school systems they manage. 

Question one asked the superintendents what they felt the composition 
of their respective school boards were, relative to conservatism and 
liberalism. Fifty-five percent of the superintendents indicated that they 
have a conservative school board while twenty-seven percent indicated that 
tho board is composed of libers.1 membership which indicates that 
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this is rolativoV consistant with tho board chairmen* 
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TABLS 10 

A TABUUTIOH OF PSSPraSSS BY PPIRCENT AND NU!-IBER TO QUESTIONS 
IN PART in OF THE QUSSTICSiNAIRS BY THS SUPERINTSNDQJTSJ 
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230 Survey jjastinments V.'ore l-lailod 



Question tc^o consisted of aski2>g the superintendents if they were 
in favor of the Couimissionor^s movement in the direction of more 
student involvement in major issues facing school systems. Sixty-nine 
percent of the s\:^oriiitendents supported the Commissioner in his moves 
to involve youth in the major issues of education. Thirty-one percent, 
however, disagree that it is necessary to involve youth at any le\^l 
in decisions involving rvajor issues, but rather that such issues 
should be left vx> to the administration* 

In question throe they were asked if they have been approached 
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by students with demands for nor© involvement in the operation of the 
schools* Flfty-thi'ee percent of the superintendents replied in the 
affirmative. Forty-seven percent ans^^ered no to this question, possibly 
beca\2Se many times, in larger schools where the superintendent would 
not have the direct contact with the students as in smaller systems, 
students would probably contact the principal first. 

The superintendents were asked in question four what kinds of 
demands have been sought through them in the past two years. They 
Included the open campus, relaxation of smoking rules, dress code 
changes, requests for the establishment of a work-study program, 
the introduction of a black studies program, request for a student 
lounge, a request for active participation in school committee meetings, 
the introduction of a more meaningf\il curriculum, relaxed study halls, 
a voice in the selection of teachers, and participation in the overall 
policies of the school. Many of the respondents indicated that some 
of these demands have been met and others are being contemplated by 
school boards and administrators. 

In question five the superintendents vrere ^sked if they were receptive 
to the impact of the Youth Advisory Council on the commxinities of 
the Commonwealtho They were asked if they were mildly receptive, 
greatly receptive, or not receptive at all to the demands of students. 
Ten percent indicated that they were not receptive* The majority of 
superintendents, or fifty-six percent, indicated that they are 
mildly receptive which is an indication of a great con5?er«/ativa 
majority anong the superintendents. The liberal of the superintendents, 
represcntins thirty-four percent of the faction, indicated that they 
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aro groatly receptive to the denands of stxidents,- 

Question six asked the superintendents whether thpy had read 
Cotmnissioner Sullivan's book, Vfalk Run or Retreat. Bie reasoning 
behind this choice of book in the questionnaire v»s to find out if 
any number of superintendents vere faniliar with books concoming 
students* rights which were on the market. Ihey were asked to comment 
on char>ter thirteen which touches tqjon stTJdont rights and responsibility 
QcO^y thirteen percent res. ended to the affirmative. The most tjipical 
responses were that his thoughts were favorable, that they indicated 
one nan's opinion and that it should be re-written after more research, 
while some indicated that it is too theoretical. Che comment said that, 
"The Ccinmissioner has stated some very good ideas, come of which should 
be considered by the educational community." 

Question eight asked x»hether the majority, in the respondent 
superintendents' opinion, of the 1-iissachusetts superintendents are 
in favor of tlie student involvement in the manacemont of schools. A 
surprising fifty-five percent felt that their follow superintendents 
were not in favor of rac.-^ student involvement, ihis is in direct 
contrast to their answers to the quest ion concerning the f avorability 
to the Commissioner's guide for more involvement by students. However, 
forty-five percent indicated that they are in favor of mora stidont 
participation and involvement. 

3h question nine the superintendents wore asked if they felt 
that the high school curriculum as it is todas' is meaningful to 
contemporary students. Jifty-ono percent stated that they felt it 
was. Torty-nino percent, on the other hand, indicated that they did 
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not feel that our curriculums are meaningful to the students* Since 
the students have drafted a document called "A Curriculum for Meaningful 
living,*' it is quite possible to assume that when the opportunity for change 
in curriculum does occur, the forty-nine percent that indicated thoy vere 
dlsatisfiod with the neaningfulness of the present curriculum will be more 
open to progressive change in this area* 

The superintendents were asked in question ten what major issues 
are facing education today* The replies included the following areas 
of concern and interest to the superintoiidents : collective bargaining, 
finance of public education, the abdication of adult authority, the 
re-evaluation of the compulsory age of attendance, drug associated 
problems, administrative aid to education, the attraction of top students^ 
to the education field, student militancy, changes in the curriculum, 
research for the improvement of education, public apathy towards education, 
the evaluation of educational goals, the structure of decision making 
in public education, legal questions pertaining to education, and student 
involvement in all phases of educational management. The two major concerns 
of all the superintendents are the tax problem relative to gaining proper 
ftmding for quality education and the attempt of increased involvement in 
public educational management by students, 

C. Principals. The data for this portion of the study was generated by 
the percentage of respondents answering the questions. Table 11 shows that 
there vrcro 102 survey iii^trumonts returned by the "self -selected respondents" 
which represented ^.3i^ of the 230 enquiries mailed to the principals* The 
table shows the responses of the principals relative to the rights and 
responsibilities move'nent in the Commonwealth as it applies to them© There 
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are eleven q^^stions i^hich roqtdre a yes or no response and these are 
Included in the table. Six of the other questions require a comnent 
or choice of answers* 

TABLS n 

A TABUUTIOS OF RESPOIISES BY P2RCSMT Al^D NUHBER TO QUESTIGIS 
IN PART in OF THE QUiiSTICiil^imiS BY THE PIONCIPALS^^ 
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Tho student population in many schools is represented by the student 
council. These councils have been for mny years a direct link 
between the student body and administration. Ihoir effectiveness, 
hox^over, in past years has been debatable since in reality they have 
not truly represented all of tho students. Principals were asked in 
question one who in thoir respective schools represents the total 
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student population. Seventy-four percent responded that the student 
eouneil represents the student body, HoX'fever, fourteen percent of the 
respondents indicated that the student-faculty council, which is a 
recomendation of the Youth Council, represents the students as their 
voice to the administration* Other responses mention organizations 
such as the student government, st\ident union, student consress, and 
student assembly. These, however, were in the minority. It appears 
that in the future, however, the student-faculty council vii22. become 
a stronger force in the high schools of the Commonwealth because of 
its steady increase since the arrival of Commissioner Sullivan, 

In question two principals were asked If any of their stxdents 
participate as representatives to school board meetings, 'R^enty-six 
percent of the high schools have students participating in school 
board meetings. This was ten percent higher than what school bo&rd 
chairmen reported. Two factors may explain the difference. First, 
more principals responded to the questionnaire than did board chairmen, 
and secondly, it is quite possible that students attend board meetings, 
but do not take an active role at the school board table, Hosoarch 
in some areas of the Commonwealth indicates this second possibility 
to be time in some cases. 

Principals vrore asked in question three if the organization 
Which represents the students has approached them vrith demands in the 
past two years. Seventy-eight percent indicated that they have been 
approached, with only twenty percent indicating that no attempt has 
been made via this route. 
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PSrfLncipals \rore asked in question f o\xr what the major demands 
of these students wore. Ihe response Indicated that they asked for 
the follevring: snoking privileges, dress code changes, the introduction 
of an expanded curriculum, more conferences with administrators, open 
Study halls, open campus, senior privileges, participation iu the 
evaluation of teachers, the establishment of mini courses, more 
freedom during non«-class time, and the right to have an undergroxtnd 
nei^paper. Kfeiny of these demands are being met by administrators • 
Bie two demands which principals are not eager to grant are the establishment 
of snokins privileges and participation in the evaluation of teachers. 
Tentjro and. evaluation, it appears, are sacred items in which they do not 
care to have anyone have a voice except their peers. 

Question five asked the principals whethftr they are receptive to 
the demands of students. Seventy-four percent favor students rapping 
\7ith them about problems \rhich face the entire student body. There is, 
however, a substantial twt»nty-six percent throtighout l^ssachusotts 
who are not at all receptive to the demands of students. 

Principals wore asked in question six if they felt that students 
should have a voice in the management of the high schcol. Eighty-ti^o 
percent responded in the affijmative, Ihere are, hovrever, te^olve 
percent of the respondents who disagreed and felt that the students* 
only concern should be their studies. 

Students have proposed thrcugh the youth council, guidolinos for 
a curriculum in the high schools for a more meaningful living. Ihey 
want major changes in the present curriculum. In question seven 
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priJicipal-? irero asked if they felt that radical changes should be nnde 
In the cvwrieulvun. Althourja sevent.on percent of the principals agreed 
that chant;6S should bo made, eighty percent take issue tJith radical 
changes bef jij mde in the ctsrricultM. 

Question eight asked in what areas of the curriculun do you 
believe changes should be made. Principals answered this question 
by indicating the following points for chanrje: an increase in courses 
teaching technical saleable skills, the introduction of psychology 
and sociology to the curriculum, the expansion of the sunsnor school 
programs, the offering of more meanijigful courses for the terminal 
student, the introduction of flexible modular scheduling, wore 
emphasis on work-study apprenticeships, the expansion t-f or introduction 
of occupational educational programs, student involvement in curriculum 
dovolopnent since it is the student who benefits from the typo of 
curriculum offered, the up-dating of the curriculum for a meaningful 
existance, mini courses along with a multitude of electives, courses 
dealing vrith contemporary problcsms, a fusion of Ihglish and Social 
Studies courses aimed at more humanistic objectives, co-cd physical 
edtxeation and health classes, and a more meaningful humanistic program 
in all schools. The over-all concentration seems tr be upon the 
terminal student who has not been considered as important as the 
coUego-bound student. The trend, however, is tp equalize the 
importance of the college-bound and the non-college bound or termij-al 
student^ 

Question nine asked whether, in the principals opinion, the student 
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should havo a voice in the teacher evaliiation. The majority of 
responses indicate that principals do not agree that sttdents shotOd 
have a voice in teacher evaluations, Chly seventeen percent wore 
wiHins to crant students this privilege, 

3h 1971t the Coimonwcalth witnessed the adoption of the open 
campus systcn of education in several school systems scattered 
throu:;hout tho state. Principals were asked in question ten if they 
were in favor of such an arrangement « Forty-nine percent Indicated 
that they are favorable to this type of innovation. There are about 
twenty-five schools vrhich have instituted the open campus concept, 
and those schools will more than lilcely bocene the models upon which 
other systems vrill be able to judge the f easib/ lity of its adoption. 
Forty-seven percent of the respondents iaidicated that they are not in 
favor of the open campiis concept. Some comment that their reasons are 
that their schools are in areas which cannot adequately adopt some 
of tho concepts of the open campus. They also indicate that the le^al 
aspects of releasing students would have to bo clarified before they 
Would attempt to institute it in thcor schools. 

Question eleven as):ed t^hether the principals shoiild ^llotr 
cmekins in restricted areas within tho school. Sixty-two percent were 
against grontiyij; the students this privilege. Chief among tho reasons 
were the present knovrledge of the dangers of smoking and public apathy 
to ohose dangers, A substantial thirty-ttro percent indicated that 
students should be granted this privilege. 

Principals were oskcd in question twelve if they felt that students 



should handlo discipline probloms in conjunction with tho administration 
of tho school. Sixtjr-six percent voiced an opinion that discipline 
coiQd more fairly be handled by administration rather than the students 
or a combination of students and teachers.* Thirty-tiw percent agreed 
that it would be a good idea if students had a voice iii the discipline 
of their peers. This respondent group indicated that perhaps a harsher 
punishment would mean more if it came from the students themselves. 

Principals were asked in question thirteen what they felt the 
na jor changes in education trill be in t^e years ahead as a direct 
result of the rights and responsibilities movement. The over-all 
consensus of opinion of the principals seems to be that students will 
begi**. to realize the ccmplexibios of education and that along with 
the rights which they gain will come a greater realization of tho 
responsibilities which vrill accompany those rights, Thny feel that 
the students of the future will in fact share In tho educational 
planning of their futures. 

3h question fourteen, tho principals wore asked if they had read 
Dr. Neil Sulli"van*s book, Vhlk, Run or Rotroat. ' Only /livM percent 
replied that they had read tho book and of those who didr they 
stated that it was an average book td.th no carth-shaldng suggestions 
irado. Obhci«s had a more reactionary response to tho book, feeling 
that tho entire book is alarming and a voice of doom for education. 
On the t^-hole, the responses vrere not favorable. 

Question sixteen asked the principals if they felt that the students 
who are pressing for rights within the high school are truly sincere 



in thoir deroinds on education and its management* Si^y-three 
percent of the principals felt that the students are sincere abotxw 
bringing change to cdtacation. IWrtyfour percent indicated that it 
is just a radical few who are trying to disrupt the noimal educational 
pattern by attempting to take over the reins of education. The 
general feeling about the subject was that the majority of the 
students were honest in their efforts to change the educational 
system. 

IWLncipals were asked in question seventeen at what level in 
a students • education should he begin to have a voice in the operation 
of the school. Thirteen percent felt they should have a voice beginning 
in the elementary school. Nine percent felt that their participation 
should bogin at the junior high level and fifty percent felt that it 
should bogin^ at the high school level. There wore, however, twenty-eight 
percent of the respondents vrho felt that students should not become 
involved in the operation of the school at any lo\ 

VI.- Sumu T of the C hapter. There are many areas concerning 
the student rights and responsibilities movement tliat find the school 
board chairmen, superintendents and principals in almosli total 
agrconent. Ho^vevc?.', there were various questions throughout the 
questionnaire which show the chaiimen, STiperintendents and the 
prijicipals taking issue with each other. Part I shows very little 
difference in the typo of response although one group might be 
strongly in favor of or strongly against some particular suggestion 



iioplied in the quastlon. Also, the questions in Part I were primarily 
of a sociological nat\jre and covered generally well-kno/m trends in 
education that are, for the most part, generally accepted by most 
educators. Part U shows generally the same response as does Part Ij 
however, there are some areas such as the communication gap and other 
areas that reprosont the disparity between generations where the 
superintendents voiced stronger opinion than the other respondents, 
15ie same strong response was elicited by the Principals on the subject 
of teacher tenure* Opinions on written responses vary among all 
three of the respondents indicating the independence of thought among 
the offices; on the other hand, it is also possible to interpret 
these differences as a lack of communication between the various 
offices and an ignorance of contemporcry knowledge about the issues. 

In Part HI of the questionnaire, each area of expertise relative 
to the respondents is taken seprately. Here the questions are tailored 
more to the particular position and role of the respondents, a!tid 
answers, consequently, were more varied, Scliool boai\l chaimen are 
vory definite in their opinions on the direction of youth in their 
attempt toward more educational invclvement, and they expressed one 
hundred percent unanimity when asked if their boards are receptive 
to change as called for by students. However, they also expressed 
almost one hundred percent un.ininity when asked if they would allow 
f*.udcnts to have a vote as representatives on the school boards. The 
response was negative. Taken tofrother totally, it appears that the 
school board members, as viewed within the limitations of this 
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study, aro ihe more cautious oducatioiul managors* The suporintondents , 
on the other hand, have some strong opinions relative to student 
involvement related to the Ck>mmissionor of Education* In contrast 
to the school board chairmen, thoy appear to favor more involvement 
of students in the education process. Other answers are not 
exceptionally decisive coHoctively; hoi^over, many do voice strong 
opinions as to what direction should be taken by youth and the 
administration. Generally, the respondents felt that the 
administration should offer the greatest possible choices in order 
that a meaningful future can be assured to all students* 

Principals are almost inianixaous in their response to the question 
of curriculum change* They are also very strong in -heir response 
to the sincerity of youth and their rights movement, feeling that 
young people have a great deal more to offer vtth respect to their 
own education* 

It is possible that the extreme range in responses to some of 
the questions occurred partly because of the age range of the 
respondents* There were rolativoly few whose ages ranged from 
thirty-one through forty* There were also few responses vdthin the 
sixty-one through seventy age range* Thixs many of the answers, either 
negative or positive, parallel the age differential of the forty-one to 
fifty ago. category* Although one is treading on dangerous territory 
to make assumptions cutsido the margins of the study, one might 
assme that the relative older age level of the respondents may 
have made the general response more conservative than if the 



respondents cam© froa a younger age bracket. 

A second factor in the responses nay be the geographical 
location of the respondents ♦ Many of those who represent the 
westom part of the state appear to bo more conservative than the other 
areas vhere the rights and responsibilities issue is being felt on 
a much larger scale. It is also true that a more Hboral faction 
of educators exists in proximity to any large urban center; which 
exists in the eastern section of the Conmonirealth* 

3h the final chapter, the conclusions and iniplications will 
be discussed and analyzed and reconsnendations will be made based on 
the findings of this report. 



CHAPTER V 

CONaUSIONS, LIMITATIONS, AND RECOMI'IENDATIONwS 

The information gathered in this study has produced an insight 
into the feelings and ideas which are presently being expressed 

people who ranage and direct our secondary schools. The r5 hts 
and responsibilities raovonient is still in its infant stage and will 
emerge in the future as a factor to be dealt with as a major item 
In the education of every boy and girl in the Conitnonwealth of 
)&ssachusetts« 

It must be realized that very little contemporary information 
is available on the subject of students' rights and responsibilities, 
and there are no existing studies of this kind. Therefore, it must 
be assmed that all conclusions and recommendations are projections 
of only the information collected within the margins of this study. 
In general, therefore, this study has shown that the rights and 
responsibilities movement is, in fact, in existence within the 
school systems of !-^ssachusotts and has made some progress in 
many high schools throughout the Commonwealth. 

Conclusicris. The DepartmAnt of Education in the Commonv7oaltiry 
of Massachusetts issued a booklet entitled, i-Vjucational Goals for 
Hissacbugotts . and in the section on "Pathways," the task force 
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has pointed out the noed for schools in the Commonwealth to humanize 

the educational process, Thoy further state that in order to idealize 

the common goals of education the schools should: 

Accord dimity to the Icai-nor by respecting him 
as a person: by individualizing instruction in a 
manner which allows him to v:ork accordinr^ to his 
ability and to sr.tisfy his rood to succeed; by 
encourarjinr;; him to develop h:is own value system 
which is tonpered with sensitivity to his 
obligations to others: by froeinjr his creative 
nature and by aidinrt hin to dev elop bis thought 
processes in a realistic atmosphere,^" 

According divinity to the learner also means not placing any 
particular role or social more* above any particular class of 
students. It is obvious then, that education today ought to focus 
its attention on all students, and not just a select Tow. In the 
past* our efforts were directed toward the college-bound student, 
and the terminal students were loft without adcqiiate educational 
support. Today, hovrever, edu iters are beginning to realize 
that the future of the terminal student is as important as that of 
the collegc-orionted student. 

Educators have become aware of the involvement of youth in the 
decision-making processes that are relevant to their education. 
Throughout the Commonwealth of hCassachusetts, involvement in the nev; 
dimensions of astrociato monberohip on school committees, involvement v^ith 
the open campus, and the creation of advisory councils are becoming 
more commonplace. In response to a letter sent to hira on December 6, 
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1971t Cormissioncr of Education, Dr. Koil V, Sullivan coirmentod: 

\h loam tho democratic process by liv^Jir; it. 
Student involvement in the draftin??, tostifyin^ 
at public hearings and workin«t for the enactment 
of tho student on tho State Board of iiiucation 
legislation x^ras o:ctensive and fruitful. This is 
citizenship education. '^9 

Education is knowlcdse and at«areness, and these two fact,ors 
have increased rapidly since the early sixties, thereby making the 
younger generation much more cognizant of their environraont and 
the roles they wish to play in society. 

An optinistic view of the direction that youth is taking along 

1.115 trend vb.s presented by Erigette and Peter Berger in "The 

Blueing of America": 

But as to tho putatively green revolution we think 
that the follcwinfT will bo its most probable result: 
it will accelerate social nobility in i\inorica, givine' 
new opportunities for upward rcovenont of lower niddle- 
class and workinrt class people, and in the process 
will chanf,e tho ethnic and rGlic;ious composition of 
the Ivighor classes, hit differently, far from 
"greoninr:" /jr.orica, the allorrcd cultural revolution 
will servo to strcn<^then tho vitality of tiio 
technolo<;;icn.l society artainst which it is directed 
and will further the interests of precisely those 
social strata that are least touched by its cjtrrently 
celebrated transformations of consciousness. 9^ 

Tho Implications of this statement are that there is a real 

revolution taking place in this Commonwealth and coiintry pertaining 

to the rights and responsibilities of students. This is substantiated 

by tho fact th^t school officials are recognizing the need to 

strengthen the technological opportunities through the emphasis 



^^300 Appendix C, pp. 13J^-133. 
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placed on occupational education and work study programs. Better 

than eighty percent of the respondents indicated in question eleven 

of Part II of the questionnaire that thoro was a definite need for 

programs directed toward the terwinal student, the future blue collar 

workers of America, 

The respondents to the questionnaire have pointed out that they 

are willing to listen to the teenagers and allow there a voice in their 

educational future in some limited ways, such as involvement in the 

open campus, representation on school committees, and the formation 

of student-faculty councils. Restrictions toward student involvement 

are being diminished each year. Dr. Ginott lias pointed out that: 

There is a crucial difference between the old vxay 
of imposing restrictions and the new way of 
setting limits. In the past teenagers feelings 
were often is?norod. The -restrictions were set 
amidst anrjer .".nd argucment and in a language that * 
invited resistance. In the modem app^-^cach, 
limits are sot in a manner that preserves our 
teena gors » s elf -respect . 91 

It appears from the results of the questionnaires that the 

objectives of the student youth are being examined, either 

negatively or positively, by the major parties involved in the 

management of our schools. It is obvious from the varied responses 

of this study, many of them positive, that school board chairmen, 

superintendents, and principals are involving young people and are 

providing a means for shared experiences in education. Tliey are also 

^^Dr, I-iain G, Ginott, P ottrepn Parf?nt and Teenager . (Toronto: 
Uie Kacmill?.n Company, 1969 )f p. 150. 
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allowing sttidonts to sharo in the complexities of their education 
and are recognizing that the youth of the Commonwealth are creative 
and have mich to contribute. They are attotrpting to bridge the 
generation gap in order to build a better and stronger educational 
oomunity* 

It is of significant interest to note that Education U.S»A» recently 
conducted a survey of the state departments of education to determine 
where the states stood on particular questions pertaining to 
student rights and responsibilities. The questions asked in that 
survey were as follows : 

1. Do you have or are you preparing a policy on 
student rights? 

2, Did students help write the policy? 

3« Do you encouraf»e students to servo on school 
boards cr on advisory councils? 

4. Are students in your state concerned about their 
civil liberties? 

5« Have schools in yovx state boon involved in any 
civil liberties court cases 

or the fifty states surveyed, thirty seven responded; and of this 

number, four answered yes to all five questions. The Commonwealth 

of l&ssachusotts vras one among the states of California, New Jersey 

and New llcxico to return positive ansvrers to all of the above 

questions. The problem of student rights and responsibiliticf. is 

^National School Public Holationc Association, SttirUin t Pdtyhts 
And R ^?Vf>n?ib?.lit.i^->^Covrts iiorco Schools To Chingp . "V.hat the iitates 
Are Doins," (-ashin^jton, D.C, 1972), pp. ^5-2^6. 
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not on© that is limited to the boundarior of Massachusetts, At 
least seventy-four percent of the states have been faced with this 
contemporary problem. 

The in-depth study of this writer has attempted to show the 
collective attituies of school administrators throughout the 
Comraonwoalth of Massachusetts and to offer recommendations that will 
be related to this study. 



Limitations. The following limitations are listed in connection 
with this study: 

1. Very little material has boon published relating 
to the rights and responsibilities novement in 
the Coimnonwoalth of Massachusetts, 

2, The rights and responsibilities movomont is in 
its early stages in the Cojnmonwoaj.th of 
Kassachusetts, 



RocoTTimondations . Rocommcndatior.s related to this study for 
edu&itors in the public schools of ^•»ssachusotts are as follows: 

1, Form student committoos; and include in existing 
cominittcos, which will i)ivolve all i«ho m'i;}or c3ass 
and social struct^Ti'cs that exist within the school^ 
in oi^nt* that a truo cross -section of tho student 
coramv.r.ity will be roprcsojitcd. 

2, Allow active student participation in school board 
meetins^s \^'hich vxould include voting power, AlxiLouph 
this idea met with a very norrativo response f.-om the 
respondents, it is folt by this writer that 
representation without real voting pcwor is only 

a token action. Inis would add to the real force, 
in a moasur.-^ablo way, of tho youth rights and 
responsibilities. 

3» Introduce into all high schools of the Commonwealth 
occupational cducatioral r-ror^crams which will give 
the tcr.^iiriil student an cnportunit^' to take an 
active productive role in society after graduation. 
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k» CurriculiM formulation sho\ild be dealt with in 
Tifdreneo to all the rjijor social and racial 
classes that exist within the particular schools* 

5* liiitiate a program which will acquaint the school 
board raenbors, superintendents and hiph school 
principals with the most contemporary and liberal 
litoratiu*o on the subject of studont rights and 
responsibilities • 

6. Encourage independent research on the subject of 
student rights and rosponsibilitios* 

7. Promote tho inclusion of honest, feeling-level 
comaunica^"ion between members of committees 
responsible for communication between students 
and educators* 

8. Promote courses in the curriculum that stress 
comparisons batweon existins; coeiological and 
political ideas and the students* own values. 
According to the study results, a high degree 
of response tied in sociological conditions 
and studont apathy, habits and unrest* 

9» According to the questionnaire results, a vt>ry 
high rospcnso was elicited in dovoioping 
curriculum that ccncc.itratcs upon developing 
more personally satisfying relationships v±th 
other people and vrith society in general. 
It is projected that coxirsos dealing with this 
interaction be developed and included in 
existing curriculums in the Commonvrealth* 

10, Although the response from question 1 of Part 
II of the questionnaire elicited a 55A positive 
reply, (27,3^6 on the part of tho school board 
chairmen), this wi»iter feels that enough of a 
response was elicited to warrant the formulation 
of Coraiittccs for Co-Crdination of Study and 
Recommendation, (See question number one in 
Part II of the questionnaire), 

11, Generally tlio responses for the various 
participations by st\idents in decision-making 
procossos, (;.'uostion nu-nbor throe in Part II 
of the quostiormaire), was answered in the 
affirmative, accordii^g to tho study. Therefore, 
it is suggested that application of this idea 

be generally applied to the necessary departments. 
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12. Accordinf; to the quostioiuniro restdts, a very 
high affimativo response was c^ivon to the 
inclxision of contonporajry issues beijit* 
introduced into seminar and discussion groups. 
It is sug»3ested by this result that such a 
cuiTiculum bo includod generally in the 
CoTunonwealth's schools* 

iTtplications, Generally, the findings of this study indicate 
that high school students, judging by the reaction of the educators 
involved with the questionnaire, are becoming more involved in their 
own education, Kany educators seom to be disturbed over the inclusion 
of certain ideas into their committees and they interpret these id'^as 
as over-reactionary and too liberal. It seems, however, from the 
indications projected from this study that what we must do is promote 
more extensive communication of a "grass-roots" nature between students 
and educators. All educators, from every role and position in the 
educational community, must be ready to change with the advancing 
Society, The reactions and evaluations projected from this study are 
only a smll amount of the real education change that wiH take place 
in the future. Not only must the st\idents eventually learn that 
responsibility goes hand-in-hand with the acquisition of rights, but 
educators, too, must understand that along with their position of 
authority^ comes the responsibility of educating the student. Too often, 
it seens, authority and responsibility become confused. It must be 
remembered that the education of the sti?dor.t is the primary responsibility 
of the educator, not the perpetration of his authority. 

If we are to improve education and if we are to discover new 
techniques in training our young to take their places in society, then 
we must involve then to a greater extent in determining their future. 
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HUIIAIIIZATIC:: GUTi)2L12IES FOR EDUCATION 
PREAI-IBLS 

Cup society is shanking rapidly in many ways, as any 
society wust do in ordex» to effectively deal irf.th the increasingly 
large number of new developments and their restiltant benefits and 
problems. On© of these changes, which especially affects youth, is 
a substantial decrease in the opportrtnities for personal growth in 
areas of decision Raking and the establishment of honest, feeling- 
level cosmronication \Tith people. This is largely a restilt of the 
dopsi-sona-liaation, dchimnization, and ultraKechanization of our 
industriaHzod society. Disadvantageotis effects reflecting these 
are exhibited by the increase in the alienation and radicalization of 
youth, and the related increase in the divorce, crime and drug abuse 
rates. 

Oar hish schools should develop and adadnister methods to 
provide or replace the lost opportunities mentioned above for students 
by helping them to deal with these now socio-economic-political 
realities and to develop more personally satisfying relationships 
with psoplo, their institutions, and their society. 

Beea\:ise it is no longer only necessary to provide youth with 
didactic input, schools must teach students how to think, orp^anizo 
an::lyze, and synthasiso inforaation by opening the students mind to 

- 1 • 
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the laany nw options in a olf •development, lifo stylos and society 
available to hiia* Authoritarianism is inconsistent vith this 
doctrine because it is essentially a dotriicsntal and inoff ective 
method of substituting institutional decision making and thought 
for student decision makins and thought* This can never be the 
purpose of a school, if the school is to satisfy the needs of a 
growing individual* 

This statement provides g^tldelines to aid the local ooiumunities* 
development of school-student, coranunity-citizen relationships that 
hopefully wiH mirturo balance between individual human beings, their 
institutions, and their society. 
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HOI^aZATIOl GUID2LIIIES 
GENERAL AND SI'SCIFIC GOALS 

!♦ On« reason for today* s alienation of youth is the 3ack of 

commaiication and responsiveness to youth's desiros and needs in 
institutions fomdcd to serve themt not to frustrate thorn. All 
students must be given the opportunity, the right » and the 
responsibility to develop the decision waking skills, communication 
skills, and responsiveness required to produce change within a 
relatively organized system. This development can be accomplished 
throu^: 

a. The naintonance of absolute respect for the students < 
rights and ro:;ponsibilities as expressed in the 
GuidQlinos |or Str^Jcnt Rli-^hts And Rasponsibilitics> 

b. The establishment of an on-go4jig Coicaittee for Co- 
ordination of Study and Roconmondation (C.C.S.R.) 
(or similar conroittee of a different name) composed 
of cqva2 roprescntation of students, teachers, 
adninistratorr, and parents. The C.C.S*R. vould act 
as an interface botiTOon tho high school community and 
the lr»c«^l school corsdlttoo by f ortaslr.tlng proposals 
concomin* issues and problcras of mattnl interest to 
tho foro-mcntionod groupc for tho consideration of 
local school committees. Tlione proposals should bo 
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concomed with change within tho high school and should 
deal with issues nutually dictated by the needs of the 
school, the groups represented, and the menbers of the 
C.C.S.R. The C.C.S.R. should act as a forum for 
discussion and compromise betwip-en the groups and would 
co-ordinate, study, and consider any recommendations 
forwarded by any member or committee of tho high school 
community, including tliose coDsmittees st:iggosted in the 
following paragraphs. 

c. The establishment of on-going departmental committees 
composed of students, teachers, and the department 

head. This committee would review yearly the department's 
curriculum and guarantee students, as well as teachers 
and administrators, the right and responsibility to 
establish changes in the curriculim of each department 
within tho high school. 

d. The establishment of a student-toacher-principal- 
superintondcnt of schools committee, to evaluate, 
re-develop, and re-dircctionalise tho current disciplliwry 
policio3 and all school inilos and regtilations at the 

high school whenever petitioned by any member of the 
high school. Provisions should be made for an orderly 
procedure of appeal from instructional evaluations 
©specially those allegedly reached on nonhead emic 
grounds. 

Since students must develop analytical and intellectually 
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i]iqttl6atlve thought procosses, the st\d©nt»s participation in 
th© total leai-nin* exporionco must bo Incroasod to boeoa© a 
major part of schoolins. This can bo facilitated by th© folloTdng 
methods : 

a« Tho nuxber of seaninar type courses shoiLLd be increased 
because those focus on student participation. 

b« Since cood grades are not. In many cases, a result of 
an intuitive understanding of a subject, grades must 
bo de-emphasized while leciming should bo stressed. 

c. Indopsndent study programs with a qualified advisor 
should be increased, made available, and promoted for 
all students. These prosrams should not have prohibitive 
pre-roquisites baaed on previous course or grade 
background bocftuse independent study relies on initiative 
which my not lave been elicited by formal courses. 

d. Student trackins should bo abolished because pre-rsquisites 
should bo based on a student's knowlodc© gained by for.nal 
and infoiTal moans and on the student's needs and desires. 
A stnicrt's choice of courses should be dopondont on a 
course catalosuo which should state th© focus, subject 
natter, and intensity of the cowses available to all 
students. 

Stivlents wast loam the decision making processes involved in self- 
timo-mnigement \rt orr'f^r to h!\ve an organized, productive life. 
These pi>ocessos can be obtained by participation in optional study 
hall attendance, open earr.ptis, extended school day, and extended 
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school year programs* Schools shoiild proToote &nd encourage 
participation in theso altormtive educiticral prograraa. 
There is a need for increased eonnvnications botveen students and 
the school faculty. If coimaunication is net with responsiveness 
without dofcnsiveness, such cormunication will reduce alienation* 
relieve problems, and produce an atmosphere of understanding 
conducive to leamins* 

a* Teachers should frequently and periodically convene 
infoiwal discussion groups based on trust relationships 
with it limited nuabor of students for the purpose of 
discussing criticisiTiS and complaints concerning the 
teacher, teaching methods, the course, the texts , and 
the students* 

b*" A t/ritten evaluation of the teacher, text, and course 
should be filed by each student for every course* The 
results of vrhich should be made available to the 
individual teacher and his departnont head for their 
consideration and possible action* 
BaotiorAl issues end a lack of training often affect one*s 
capacity to function in his job* This naturally applies to teachers* 
Hox^ever, since a teacher* s job affects the lives of wany impressionable 
students, this ijitorferonce must me minimized* 

a* Teachers shoi\Ld bo rcq ju^ed to take courses dealing 
with grow dyrami-cs^ value clrrificaticn and nodsi'n 
teaching Piethodolof;ios which concentrate on increased 
student participation in the learning experience* 
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b«' Slneo emotional Issues must dealt with on an emotional 
levol, teachors should be roquosted to participate in 
Ions tern sensitivity training led by a trained f^xtp 
worker in order to facilitate self-avareness and 
attitudinal changes conducive to the ostablishr«ent of 
A hwane-oinderstanding atnosphere in education. 
c» Teachers should be allowed released time for in-service 
training programs. All teachers in public schools shou3d 
participate in programs or courses on cultural diversity 
which deal iri.th problems cor-f renting the poor, 
disadvantaged, bi-liiigual, and/or minority student, 
especially Blacks, Chicanes, Asians, and American Indians. 

Schools must provide the oppoi«tunity for all students to develop 

into emotiomlly mature individuals. 

a. Ihsman isolations and ps^rchology courses should be 
available for all students vho choose to deal xd.th 
their emotions on a detached, intoUoctual basis. 

b. Encounter and sensitivity groups facilitated by well 
trained group workers should be made available to eH 
those students who vrish or require more intensive help. 

C The ratio of guidance department personnel to students 
shoxObd bo increased to a reasonable proportion. Each 
student should have t^ro sensitised counselors. One 
counselor should daaj. only with the counseling and 
secretarial work reqxdrod for the school programing of 
courses. Tiiese guidance personnel should be better 



trained for c&roer comsellns as ircU as for future 
education eounselins* The other counselor should be 
a more highly trained social worker and shoald be 
available for student counsolin<; for both indivj.dual 
and group situations, 
d« Confidentiality concemijis the student's problems should 
be mintained at all tir.es, and records concerning 
confidential natters should be avoided or xoinimized* 
High Schools should deal with issues contemporary to our society 
through seminar and discTi?cion group courses. 

a* Health Education including dnxg and sgx education should 
be wade available to all students and should provide 
students witii r*ot only facttiil inf onnation but a mediwn 
for discussicii of attitudes relevant to the course topic* 

b. Courses in family living shot0.d be implenonted and sho-'ild 
includo training in child dovalopr.i6:it and the parental 
role in order to promote futui-^ healthy fonily situations. 

c. Schools should also provide for all interested students 
Ecology Education which should examijie the facts of 
pollution in general, explore the facts of local 
pollution problems, study local ecology activity eroiq)3, 
and exaiaine methods of legal action agiiinst polluters 
in ordor to stimulate social concern in the citizenry 
of our oiuntry* 

d. Stvdies of the invol\»omont of Blacks and other minority 
groups in history should be implemented into Social 
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Studios eotrrses by integrating them on an inter- 
disciplinary level. Uo S. History coia'sos should 
pronoto objoctivity in dealing with actions of the 
govemmont when it has acted on issues relative to 
minority studios and foreign policy, 
e. Schools should also provide interdisciplinary courses 
in the Arts and Humnitios for all students so that 
the hwjan experience can be extended. 
Stimulated social concern should bo supplemented with a well 
organizod undorstandirg of how to produce changes through our 
govemmont, in order to produce good citizens. 

&• Schools should try to provide jobs associated with local 
govemnont for students in co-operative education 
programs, work-study prograns, or informal after-school 
programs. 

b. Ehglish Departments should implement a RhetorJ.c 
Course which should deal with communication skills 
such as diplomacy, and pf±»lic speaking and lecturing 
skills. Interdisciplinary policies, language, and 
literature should also be considered. 

c. Schools should provide forums for discussion of 
political and social reform. Schools should also 
stimulate and cncotirage student political activity in 
student govemnicnt and in the world outside of the 
school sottinpf. 

d. Courses in Cririinal Justice and the Iaw should be 



10 - no 

offered to all stndcnts. 
9* College is not the only option to a high school graduate; 

therefore, comprehensive high schools must train students for 
non-college options. 

a* Vocational, technical, distributive, and eo-cperative 
education should bo promoted by schools and guidance 
counselors and made available to all interested 
students* 

b." Schools should seek and provide local volunteer and 
paying jobs for all interested students. Hiese jobs 
should be available after or during sch ol hours and 
should receive school course credit. 
10»' The present GSD requirements should bo chant^cd to allow students 
to obtain a high school equivalency certificate before thoy reach 
age 19. 

U. Tenure should never exceed a five year period. Review boards 

for both toniire and non-tonuro tcdchers and adninistrators should 
include student participation in its decision-making process, 

Tlie Board of Education of the Commonwealth of l-iassachusetts 
encouyAges each conr/mity to seriously consider guidelines as expre/tned 
above and, vrhcrovor appropriate, to effect necessary chanr^es. The 
effective implementation and development of a climate for learning 
requires tho exorcise of good faith on the part of students, parents, 
school porsonnel, and school officials, and a basic respect for the 
^vorth of each individual and his ability to contribute to his cormunity. 
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SCHOOL BOARD CilAIRMAN 
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Pler.se Comploto And Ibtiim In Solf Addressed Envelope 

MAMB AGE: 18-25 fH-50 

26-30 51-60 

SCHOOL SYSTEM 6I-7O 

Please Check Or Br?.efly Answer The FoHo^dlng Quest ion& 

!• The f oUowinf? questions are rolxited to the Prjsamble of the 
HuioaniRation Guidelines pertaining to students Rights and 
Responsibilitios . 

1« Do you believe that the lack of honest, feeling-level 
comraunicition between students and adults is a result of 
the depersorjilization, dohuaanizatio:* and ultramechanization 
of our industrialized society? XES NO 

2« Vihlch of the factors above has contributed most to this lack 
of communication? 



3» Has the alienation and radicaliaation of youth been related to 
the rapid increase of divorce, crime and drug abuse in this 
coimtry? :'SS NO 

kr^ Which, in your opinion, of the above areas is the greatest 
contributor? 



5* Should the curriculum offer courses which would develop more 
personally satisfying relationships with people, their 
institutions and their eocioty? YES H O 

6, Should our schools develop a curricultan which would help to 
deal vith the new socio-economic political realities? 

YES.__ NO 

?♦ Students state, that wo must teach them how to think, organize, 
ona3,y3o, and sjmthosize information by opening the students 
wind to the rvxny now options in self -development, lifo stylos, 
and soeioty available to them. Do you conc\ir with this 
fctatoment? YE S NO 

8, Tf you ansvered no in number soven, then what is the alternative? 



. 2 . 

9« Authoritarianisn should bo oliminatod from th© educational 
world cays youth, because it is a road block to proj^ross. 
Do you agrsae or disagree? ACRES DISa5RcS 
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10« Vfhy do you agree or disagree? 



The f olloTTin5 questions are related to the General And Specific 
Goals found in the Hummization Guidelines as they relate to the 
Rights and Responsibilities of Students. 

1. Should every hif;h school in Ihssachusotts forw a Cowiaittee 
for Co-Ordination of Study and Reconrnendation, (CCSR) 
consistins of equal representation of studants, teachers, 
adfflinistrato. "3 and parents, v?hose function would be to act 
as an interface between the hi^^h school cor.rtunity and local 
school conraittee? This coranittee would for-mlate proposals 
concerning issues and problons of mutual interest for 
consideration by the local school committoo. YS S NO 

2, Since students imist develop analytical and intellectually 
inquisative thought processes, the students participation 

in the total Icaminf* experience ra\ist be Increased to become a 
major part of schooling. How do you think this nay be 
accomplished ? 



3« Students must loam tho decision nakinf* process involved in 
self-tir.o manaRcmcnt in ordor to have an organized, productive 
life. Do you believe that these processes can be obtained by 
participation in: 

A. Optional study hall attendance-— —YES NO^ 

B. C^cn Campus™™— .«»»YE S N O' 

C. Ebctcnded School Diy— —————— Y£S___;;o' 

D. Extended school yoar progragis— YE S K o" 

4. Should schools encourage participation in the above alternative 
educational programs? YES N0_ 

5. Do you believe there is presently a lack of comunication 
between students and the school faculty? YE S N O 

6. If communication betv^eon students and the school faculty is 
met with responsiveness without dofensiveness, will such 
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oomnmnlcatlcn reduce: 

A. Allonation — ■ n - ^^ n .m ,. - — Y5S NO 

B. Relieve Frobloms^^ ^Y2S iiol 

C. Produce an fetjaosphere of underctandinr? conducive 
to learning -■ ■ ■■ ^«««.Xe; s NO 

?• Students say that emotional issues and a lack of training 

often affects ones* capacity to function in his job* They say 
that this applies to tea choirs. To counter this they advocate 
that all toachers should participate in lont; term sensitivity 
training tihich would load to a l.urane understandinrc atmosphere 
in education* Do you think this necessary? VibyTYES IIO^ 



8,* Should sensitivity training be made avaiDAble to students in 
our schools? Why? IDES NO 



9» Should our hifrh schools deal with issues contemporary to our 
pociety through seminar and discussion courses? IS S K G 
How can this best be accomplished? 



10» Stlmilated social concfiim should be supplemented with a well 
organized uiiderstandinp; of how to produce changes tlirough our 
government, in order to produce good citizens. How can this 



best be dene? 



11» Do you believe tliat our hi^h schools are not doin^ enout^h for 
our non-collc{ro bound students? YE S N O 
How can this best be rectified? 
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32* Should the G«E«D* age reqtii]*ement be lowered frraa ninoteen? 

To l^ftiat A50? YES KO 

13« Students say that teachers tenuro should not exceed five years. 
Do you agree? XE S N O 

14« Students tri.sh to participate in revisit boards; of tenure and non- 
tenure teachers and adninistrators. Do you believo that they 
shoxad ? loss NO 



III. The f ollox^ing questions are related to the Rights and Responsibilities 
Movement as it relates to your area of governance, 

1. In your judcenont, is the composition of your board: 
Consarvativo Liberal 



2.' Have dcjsnds for chant^e been sought by student representatives 
in the past two years? 1S S NO 

3» V/hat three pis jor demands have students requested action \rpon 
for change in the past two years ? 



'l'. Ai-'e you in agreement with more student involvement in the 

nanagenent of a high school? IQS S N O 

5#' Students wish to have a voice in the evaluation of teachers. 
Do you believe they should? XES N O 

6. ' Students daim that the present high school curriculum in 

Massachusetts is not moaninr;ful to them. Do you ai;ree or 
disagree xrith this stateme^it? AGRE E D ISAGRS S 

7. Do you lave a student representative on your school board , 
appointed by students? YE S N O 

8. - If yes in seven, can the student make motions? YE S KO 

9. ' If yes in eight can the student officially vote on his motions 

with the board? YE S N O 

lO,- To what extent do you f oel students should be involved in 

education ? ^ 
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U* Have you road tho book VJblk^ Run Or* Rotreat written by 

CoBcnissionor Sullivan? YE S HO 

12* If y^s in question number olevon, %diat was your reaction to 
chapter thirteen? 



13» St.udents fool that a teachers probation should be increased f rem 
throe to five jrears. Do you agree xdLth this? YE S K Q 

14, Do you feel that the students rights movement is: a, as 

important b, more ir.iportant 

c. loss importo-nt than tho plight of tho taxpayer 

relative to education? 

15* Do you have a sub-concnittee workinft on the Commissioners' 

Guidelines for student Rights and Responsibilities instituted 
last spring? YE S N O 

16; At what age do you think students should become 3 revolved in 
the management of the school system? a. Elementar y 

b. Jtmior Ilin-h 

C High School 

d. Not At All 

17»" Do you believe students should have a voice in the major 

decisions affecting your school system? YE S N O 

18. Is your board receptive to change as called for by students? 

YE S N O 

19. Should students first become tax paying citizens before they 
can have a voice in how a school system should bo I'un? 

YE S N O 

20. - What do you feel are the major issues facing education today? 



Thank you very much for your co-operation in the questionnaire you 
have jurt cor!pletod. A copy of the i»os\alts vrill be sent to you on request. 



STJPERDITEJDEirP OF SCHOOLS 11? 

Please Co:iqalete And Rat\im In Self Addressed Envelope 

NAIffi AGE: 18-25 »1-S0 

26-30 51-60 

SCHOOL SYSTEM 31Jli.O 61-7- 

Please Checl; Or Briefly Ans^fey Tho Follcr.ring Qaestton s 

I» The f oUo'.dnt; qnostions are x^i&ted to the Proamble of the 
Hosanization Guidolinos pertaining to stixdents Rights and 
Besponsibilltles* 

1»* Do you believe that the L-ick of honost, feeling-level 

communication betv7con students and and adults is a result of 
the dopersenilizaticn, deh"ui:i?.ni2ation and ultramechanisation 
of our industrialized society? YE S N O 

2* ^ioh of the factoids above has contributed most to this lack 
of communication? 



3. Hats the alienation and radicalisation of youth been related to 
the rapid increase of divorce, crime and drug abuse in this 
country? YE S NO 

Which, in your opinion, of the obove areas is the greatest 
contributor? 



5«- Should the ctirrieulun offer courses which would develop aor« 
personally catisf37inf^ relationships vrith people, their 
institutions and their society? YE S N O 

6»' Should our schools develop a curriculum which would help to 
deal with the now socio-economic political realities? 

YE S N O 

7. Students state, that we must teach them how to think,' organise, 
analyze, and synthesize infomation by openinf? the students 
mind to the mny new options in self -development, life styles, 
and society available to them. Do you concur with this 
statement? YE S NO 

8» 3^ you ansvrered no in number seven* then what is the alternative? 
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9» Authoritarianism should be eliminated from the educational 
world says youth, because it is a road block to prop;ross. 
Do you agree or disagree? ASRE E D ISAGRSS 

10. VJhy do you agree or disagree? 



The following questions are related to the General And Specific 
Goals foruid in the HuTinization Guidelines as they relate to the 
Rights and Responsibilities of Students. 

1« Should every hinrh school in Massachusetts form a Committee 
for Co-Ordination of Study and RecoTOnondation, (CCSR) 
consisting: of equal representation of students, teachers, 
administrators and parents, whose fwction would bo to act 
as an interface between the hiph school coranunity and local 
school consnittee? This committee would formulate proposals 
conccmint; issues and problems of mutual jjiterest for 
consideration by the local school committee. YSS N O 

2. Since students must develop analytical and intellectually 
inquisative thought piT»cesscs, the students participation 
in tho total Icamins^ experience must be incraasod to become a 
major part of schooling. How do you think this may be 
accomplished 1 — 



3» Students vLeainfi the decision rjikin? process involved in 

8elf-tir.e manifrement in order to have an oi»<»anized, productive 
life. Do you believe that these processes can be obtained by 
participation in: 

A. Optional study hall attendance— -—YSS HO 

B. C^cn Campus ~™™™ yiiS NO 

C. Extended* School J>xy-— — YES 1^0 

D» Ebctonded school year prograws~™Y2 S N O 

Should schools encourage participation in the above alternative 
educational programs? YES N O 

5« Do you believe there is presently a lack of comnunication 

between students and tho school faculty? YE S K O 

6, If conmunication between students and the school faculty is 
met with responsiveness without defensivoness, will such 
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ooamitnicatlon reduce: 

A. Alienation YES JIO. 

B« Roliovo Problen:s---.------------------.----jSS lio' 

C* Produce an atmosphere of understanding corjdueive to 

?• Students say thut emotional issues and a lack of training often 
affects ones* capacity to function in his job* They say that this 
applies to teachers. To counter this they advocate that all 
teachers should participate in long terra sensitivity training 
which would lead to a hUTjine understanding atmosphere in education. 
Do you think this necessary? iVhy? lE S N O 



8« Should sensitivity training bo mad© available to students in our 
schools? Why? ICE S N O 



9« %ould our schools deal id.th issues contemporary to our society 
through seminar and discussion courses? YE S N O 

How can this best be accoraplished? 



10. Stiraulatcd social concern should be supplemented with a x^ell 
organized undorstfindins^ of how to produce chancres through our 
govomment, in order to produce good citis ens. How can this best 



bo done? 



U. Do you believe that our hieh schools are not doing enoii^h for our 
non-collf.<ro bound students? YE S N O 

How can this best bo rectified? 
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12* Shotild the G.S.D* age roqulronent be lowered from nineteen? 
To What Ago? XS S N O 

13* Sttdents say that teachers tenure should not exceed five years* 
Do you agree? IBS NO 

14, Students wish to participate in review beards of tenure and 
non-tenure teachers and administrators* Do you bolieve that 
they should? XB S N O 

III* The following questions are related to the Bights and 

Responsibilities i^vement as it rel&tes to your area of governance* 

1* In your opinion, is your board mostly composed of conservatives 
or liberals? Conservatives L iberals 

2* Are you in favor of the Commissioners* movement in the 

direction of more student involvement in major issues facing 
school systems? Y5 S NO 

3* Have students approached you vith demands for more involvement 
in the operation of the schools? YE S KO 

if* I'Jhat major demands have been sought through you by students 
in the past two years? 



5# Are you greatly receptivo .mildly roeeptive_ 

not at all recoptiva ,to students* demands? 



6, Have you read Commissioner Sullivan's book. Walk . Rim Cr 
Hotroat ? Yii S N O 

?• If yes in six, what was your reaction to chapter ntcnbor 
thirteen? 



8, Would you say that the majority of the Ifassachiis'^tts 

superintendents are in favor of more student- involvement in 
the management of schools? YE S NO 

9« Do you fool that the hif;h school curriculum as it is today in 
the state of Kassachusotts is meaningful to todays students? 

YES NO 
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10. What do yon feel are the major issues facing education today? 



Thank you very auch for your co-operation in the questionnaire you 
have just coinpleted. A copy of the resialts will be sent to you on request. 



k[GH SCHOOL PHINCIFAL 
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Please Complete And Ret\im In Solf Addressed E^welope 

NAME^ AGE: 18-25_>l-50 

26-30 51-60~ 

SCHOOL SYSTEM 31-40 6l«?0~ 

Please Check Or Briefly Answer The Folloxd.ng Questions 

!• The following questions are related to the Preamble of the 
Humanization Guidelines pertaining to students Rights and 
Besponsibilitios • 

1, Do you believe that the lack of honest, feelin?«level 
consnunication bett;een students and adults is a result of 
the deporsonalisation, dehumanization and ultramechanization 
of our industr-Alized society? YS S N O 

2. - Which of the factors above has contributed most to this lack 

of communication? 



3# Ifas the alienation and radicalization of youth been related to 
the rapid increase of divorce, crime and drug abuse in this 
country? tE S N O 

4. Which, in your opinion, of the above areas is the greatest 
contributor? 



5« Should the curriculum offer courses which would develop more 
personally saticfyin«^' relationships with people, their 
institutions and their society? YE S NO 

6. Should our schools develop a curriculum which would help to 
deal with the new socio-economic political realities? 

YS S N O 

?• Students state, that we must teach them how to think, orftanize, 
analyze, and synthesize inform tion by opcnin? the students 
mind to the many now options in celf-dovolopriont, life styles, 
and society available to them. Do you concur with this 
statement? YE S N O 

8. If you answered no in number seven, then what is the alternative? 



9* Authoritarianism should bo olininated from the oducatioml 
world says youth, bocaxiso it is a road block to pro;^ress. 
Do you agree or disagree? AGRcS_DISAaRE£ 

10* I'lhy do you agree or disagree? 



The f oHowinfT questions are related to the General And Specific 
Goals f o\md in the KuTjinization Guidelines as they relate to the 
Rights and Responsibilities of Students, 

1. Should every hi?»h school in I^assachusetts form a Committee 
for Co-Ordination of Study and Recoranendation, (CCSR) 
consisting of equal representation of students, teachers, 
administrators and parents ^ whose function trould bo to act 
as an interface between the high school coainunity and local 
school committee? This conmittoe would foiTiulate proposals 
conceminpc issues and proble^^ of mutual interest for 
consideration by the local school committee. "fE S NO 

2» Since students must develop analytical and intolloctualD.y 
inquisative thought processes, the students participation 
in the total leamint; experience must be increased to become a 
wa jor part of schooling. How do yon think this may be 
accomplished? 
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3» Students must Icam the decision makin? process involved in 
self -time mamcoment in order to have an organized, productive 
life. Do you believe that these processes can bo obtained by 
participation in: 

A. Optional study hall attendance-—— YES 1^0 

B. Cjpen .Campus— —— YES !I0 

C. Ejctendod School D&y— — — — YE S N O 

D. Sctended school year programs— YE S NO 

^. Should schools encourage participation in the above alternative 
educational programs? yS S NO 

5. Do you believe there is presently a lack of communication 
between students and the school faculty? YES V.O 

6. If communication between students and the school faculty is 
met with responsiveness vrithout defensiveness, will such 
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eosommicatlon reduce: 

A» Ali&nation—^-'-^ — — »Y5 S N O 

B. Helievo Probloms— — — ~— ~~YH;s NO 

C« Produce an atmosphere of understandinr* conducive 
to learning— ■ ■ ■ ■ ^.^^ YtI S N O 

7. Students say that emotional issues and a lack of trainin* 

often affects one's capacity to function in his job. They say 
that this applies to teachers. To counter this they advocate 
that all teachers sho\Lld participate in lon^ term sensitivity 
training which trould lead to a hunane understanding atmosphere 
in education. Do you think this necessary? VJhy?I£S ,N0 



8, Should sensitivity training be wad© available to students in 
our schools? liJhy? ygS NO 



9« Should our hi^^h schools deal with issues contemporary to our 
society through scninar and discussion courses? Yi: 5 N O 
How can this best bo accomplished? 



10, Stimulated social concern should be supplemented with a well 
orp;ani2od undei-standinfr of how to produce chanp-.es through our 
govomniont, in order to produce good citizens/ How can this 
best be done?__ 



U, Do you believe that otir hit^ schools are not doinft enourrh for 

our non-coilerte bound students? tS S N O 

How can this best be rectified? 
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12* Should the G.E.D. ago requiroinont be lowered from nineteen? 
To What Ago? YES NO 



13« Students say that teachors tenure should not exceed five yoars. 
Do you agree? YE S N O 

2Mr^ students wish to participate in review boards of tenure and non* 
tenure teachers and administrators* Do you believe that they 
should? YES NO 



in* The following questions are related to the Rights and Responsibilities 
Movement as it relates to your area of governance, 

1« V^hat student organization in your school represents the total 
student popxilation? 

2« Does the above organization have a representative participating 
in school board meetings? YE S NO 

3« Kas this organization proposed any demands to the administration 
in the past two years? YE S NO 

'I', What major demands are they seeking? 



^ Are you receptive to the demands of students? YE S NO 

6. Do you feel that a student should have a voice m the management 
of the high school? YE S N O 

7« Students want major changes in the curriculum. Do you believe 
that radical changes should be made? YE S NO 

8« In what areas of the curriculwi do you believe changes should 
be made? 



9» Students want a voice in the jrearly evaluation of non-tenure 
teachers. Do you believe that thoy should have a voice in 
teacher evaluation? YES NO 
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lO,* Are you in favor of an open campus for your school? 

YE S N O 

!!• Do you f eol that smoking shoiLld bo allowed in restricted areas 
of the high school for students? YE S N O 

32. Do ycu feel thnt students should handle discipline problems in 
conjunction with the administration of the school? 

YE S N O 

13» VJhat rrajor chane:es do you see in the years ahead as a direct 
result of the students rights movement? 



l**-* Ifave you read the book written by Cbmmissioncr Sullivan called 
Ifalk. Run Cr Rotroat ? YES NO 

15* If yos in fourteen, what was your reaction to chapter thirteen? 



I6v Do you ^eliove that those students who are fi?thtinf^ for rights 
within tiio high school are truJ.y sincere in their demands? 

XS S H O 

!?• Takin!^ into consideration that students mature at different levels, 
at what level in education should students bc^in to have a /oice 

in the operation of the school as a whole? 1. Elementary 

^. Junior Hif:h 

3. Hi^h School 

4. Not At m 



Thank you very much for your co-operation in the questionnaire you 
have just completed. A copy of the results vrill be sent to you on request. 
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KATlIERINt I. MclNNHS 
GUIDANCE DIRECTOR 





FRANKLIN STREET 
WHITMAN, MASSACHUSETTS 02382 
TELEDHONE 447-5544 

September 29, I97I 




Box jGfi 

831 East Vfcshington St, 
Hansen, I^ssachusetts 
0 2 3 if 1 



Dear Sir: 

I am in the process of writing my theses for a Ph. D. in education. 
My sub.iect is "The Effect of Student Rights and Responsibilities 
Kovonont on Massachusetts Schools." 

In order to complete my theses, I have devised a series of 
Questionraires dealing with this movement, I would appreciate it 
very much if you could take a few moments from your busy schedule 
and complete the enclosed forms and send them back to n& by way of 
the self addressed envelope enclosed. 

Also, if you would pass on the questionnaire enclosed to your 
school boaixi chairmn and hifi:h school principal for completion and 
return, it ^/ould be greatly appreciated by me. 

Thank you for your assicianco in this very important matter. 
Please return by October 10th. Thank you sincerely. 

Professionally yours. 



John J. Hrinko 

Enclosures 3 
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October 8, 1971 



Mr. John J. Hrinko 
Administrative Assist a:. t 
Whitman-Hanson Regional = ; .'h School 
Franklin Street 
Whitman, Massachusetts 02382 

Dear Mr. Hrinko: 

Your recent letter to the Department of 
Education has been referred to me for reply. 

The following breakdown reoresents the 
various school districts in the Corr.monwealth of 
Massachusetts. It is quite possible that there may 
be duplications inasmuch as many people do not know 
how to fill out computer cards. I noticed some dis- 
crepancies while going through the list and have removed 
these. 



Total School Districts 394 

Grades 1-12 181 

"1-9 2 

1-8 55 

1-7 1 

1-6 76 
Regionals 

1-6 2 

7-12 29 

9-12 11 

1-12 9 

Vocational Regional 25 

Agricultural 3 



I hope that this is the information that 
requested . 



Sincerely yours. 



■James M, Horton 
Senior Supervisor in 
Secondary Education 



JMH/mak 



OR. E. HARRY WOO 11 1 BY 
SUPEttlNTIINDKNT-IMUNCIPAL 




RAYMOND A. HAMII TON 
ASST. SUi'LRINTKNDr-NT-I'HJNCIPAI. 



JOHN J.nmNKO 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 



3ini{itntait-'^{ansan 

FRANKLIN STREET 
WHITMAN. MASSACHUSETTS 02382 
TELEPHONE 447-5S44 



KATIIERINL 1. MclNNI S 
GUIDANCE DIKECTOK 




October 11, 1971 



Box 304- 

831 H^st ;^shin^ton St. 
Ifeinson, Massachusetts 
0 2 3 i|. 1 



Dear Sir: 

Recently, you recaivod a qwostionmiro to ccnplete and distribute 
to your school board cbairrian and principal of your hifjh school in 
coniiection vith a study I am conductinf; on student riphts and 
rosponsibilitios . 

Hie results of this stuij' could help those x^ho manage our schools 
acquire an insirrht into tne ri<;hts and responsibilities novomcnt of our 
youth in the Corj^ionwealth of I<assachusotts, 

Ilay I wake another request of you to have the questionnaire completed 
and retur«iod to me in tho self -addressed envelops provided. 

The effort you ysko to complete the form will indeed be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 



John J. Hrinko 
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DR. E. HARRY KOOTHBY 
SUPERINTLNDENT-l'RINClPAL 



RAYMOND A. HAMILTON 
ASST. SUHF.RlNTl-NDENT-rRlNCIPAL 



JOHN J. HRtNKO 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 



KATHF-RINKI. McINNn.S 
GUIDANCE DIRECTOR 





FRANKLIN STREET 



WHITMAN. MASSACHUSETTS 02382 



TELEPHONE 447-5544 

December 6, 1971 



831 East Washinston St. 
Box 30^ 

Hanson, llassaohusetts 
023^1 



Dr. Nell V. Sullivan 
Department of Education 
182 Trcmont Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02111 

Dear Dr, Sullivan: 

I am an administrator at vaiitnan-Hanson Rsgionftl high school in 
VShitman, l!assachusetts. This past sunaner I sttidiod at l^feildcn 
University in Naples, Florida towards my ?iu D, in education. 

Presently, I am witing a dissertation on "The Effect of Student 
Rights and Responsibilities Movement on Massachusetts Schools," You 
have been, as I see it, an extremely ijifluential factor in offering 
the youth of our Commonwealth an opportunity to become involved in 
their own education through youth involvement in decision making 
relative to education. 

I realize that you are an extremely busy professional; however, 
I would greatly appreciate a comment or two about the youth movenont 
and its affect on the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Thank you for whatever comments yon may wish to offer. 

Sincerely, 



John J, Hrinko 
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NCIU V, SUU.IVAN 
^CMItUlONKII OF mOUCATlOH 



January 7, 1972 



Mr. John J. Hrinko 

831 East Washington Street 

Box 304 

Hanson, Massachusetts 
Dear Mr. Hrinko: 

Thank you for your recent letter indicating your 
interest in the youth movement and its affeci: on the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts . 

I*ve enclosed a copy of the brochure describing my 
Youth Advisory Council, its purpose and current projects. 
I am also enclosing a copy of the legislation recently 
enacted by the General Court enabling a student to serve 
on the State Board of Education and to create student 
advisory councils throughout the State. 

Perhaps one of the best illustrations of how youth 
can constructively act on their behalf occurred recently 
in your own school system. I refer of course to the 
Driver Education issue and the student associate raember of 
the school committee's response. The signatures on the 
petition and the subsequent reversal of the position to 
vote out driver education is an example of youth involvement 
in decision making relative to their education. 

The involvement of our youth in new dimensions,^ 
advisory councils, open-campus planning, school committee 
associate membership, the lowering of the voting age, 
and the right to hold public office, I view as a healthy 
response to encouraging youthful participation in 
matters that directly affect them. We learn the democratic 
process by living it. 
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Kr. John J. Hrinko 



2- 



January 7, 1972 



Student involvement in the drafting, testifying at 
the public hearing, and workinp, for the enactment of the 
student on the State Board of Education legislation 
was extensive and fruitful. This is citizenship education. 

I believe the preface to the Guidelines for Student 
Rights and R espon sibil it ies expresses my position on 
the youth move'ment and its affect on the Commonx^ealth. 

With best wishes and kind regards , I am 



Sincerely yours , 




NVS/nas 
enclosure : 



Neil V. Sullivan 
Commissioner 



APPENDIX D 
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CHAPTER 1009. 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 



Ijci the Year Ch© Thousand Nine Hundred and Seventy-one 

AN ACT PROVIDDIG FOR STUD2NT REPRESENTATION ON THE 20ARD OF EDUCATION, 
ESTABLISHING A STUDS2IT ADVISORY COUNCIL TO SAID BOARD, AND CREATES 
STUDENT R}')aIONAL COUJICILS. 
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Bo it cryxctod by the P'^nite and Honse of Rer^r 9S enta 1 1 vos in 
Genoyal Cwyt asse'nblod . nnd by the, anthovitv of thji same , as 
follows t 

SECTIO!! 1. Chapter 15 of the General Ioms is hereby amonded 
by strikinj; out section IS, as amended by chapter 251 of the acts of 
1966, and inscrtins in place thereof the following section: 

SECTION 1B» Thore shall be in the department a board of 
education, in this section and in section one F and one G called 
the board, consisting of the chairman of the student advisory 
council estab?uished \wdor tiiis section, the chancellor of the 
board of highor education, and the director of research of 
the advisory covjicil on educaion, ex officers, and eleven other 
members, residents of the cor^onwealth, to be appointed by the 
governor, oi\o of vhom shall be a member of a labor org-inl'/.ation 
affiliated vith the State Labor Council AFL-CIO and at lojist^two 
of v7how shall be women. Said chancellor and said director of 
research sh£.ll have no vote. No appointive ma-nbor of said board 
shall bo employed by or derive regular compensation from any 
educational institution, or school system, public or private, 
in the commoiA?oalth, be employed by or derive regular compensation 
from the ccy>monwoalth, or serve as a member of a governing board 
of any public institution for higher education in the commonwealth 
or as a member of any school committee* Upon the expiration of 
the tor:i of offico of an apoointivc member of said board, his 
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Sttceossor shall be appointed for a term of five years* No 
person sliall bo appointed to serve more than two full tems* 
Prior service on said board for a terra of loss than thsree years, 
resulting f row an initial appointnent or an appointment for the 
remainder of an tunoxpired term, shall not bo counted as a full 
term* If a member is absent f ron anjr four regularly scheduled 
monthly meetings, exclusive of July and August, in any calendar 
year, his office as a member of said board shall bo deemed vacant* 
The chairman of the board shall forthwith notify the governor 
that such vacancy exists. 

The members of the board shall be reimbursed for thoir 
necessary expenses incurred in the perf .>*.iianoe of their duties. 

The board by majority vote of its members shall elect its 
ovm chairtnan from among its members* 

The board shall meet regularly each month except that>»the 
chairman, with board approval, may omit meetings ir> J\ily and 
August, and the chairman may call additional meetings at other 
times. 

There is hereby established a student advisory council to 
the board of education, consisting of throe elected representatives 
from each student regional council established wder the 
provisions of this section. The members of said student advisory 
council shall by majority vote prior to the first day of VAy 
in each yoar elect from their nur»bor a chairitian who sl^all scirve 
for a term of one year* 



Said studont advisory council shall meet from time 
time and shall consider such matters as it deems appropriate 
for its chainnan to place before tho board* 

Thero are hereby established not loss than five nor 
more than fifteen student regional councils t whose membership 
shall be lirrJlted to elected student representatives from the 
secondary schools of the coitimonwealth who have been residents 
of the commonwealth for at least six months prior to their 
election. Said student regional councils shall consist of 
not less than twenty nor more than forty-five student represen- 
tatives* 

No person shall be eligible to be elected to a student 
regional council unless at the time of his election he is 
enrolled as a student in a secondary school within the common- 
wealth and has resided in the commonwealth for at least six 
months prior to the election* If at any time duriTi^j his tbem 
of office a nenber of a student regional council ceases to be so 
enrolled* his membership shall be terminated and his position 
shall be deemed \'acant. A vacancy on the student advisoi'y 
council prior to the expiration of a tenn shall be filled for the 
remainder of the term in the same manner as elections to full terms, 
A vacancy on a student regional council shall be filled by a 
majority vote of the entire membership of said regional council. 
The terns of the elected members of the student advisory council 
end of the student regional council shall be not more than two 
years, but no member shall be prevented from running for election 



for two successive toms« Mombers of student rerional councils 
shall S0V7Q without compensation except that they shall be 
reimbursed for necessary expenses incurred in travelling to and 
from meetings. 

Each student regional coxa-^cil shall meet from time to timo 
with the student advisory council to advise said council regard- 
ing business that it deems appropriate to be considered by said 
advisory council, . 

SECTION 2. There is hereby established an elections com- 
mittee consisting of not loss than fifteen nor iaore than thirty 
members, to be appointed by the commissioner of education, of 
whom not less than three-fourths shall be students who are 
enrolled at a secondary school within the commonwealth. Said 
committee shall determine the number of student regional councils 
and the number of student representatives from each such council 
as provided in section one E of chapter fifteen of the General 
laws, as amended by section one of this act, and shall forth- 
with promulgate procedures for the election to said student 
regional councils of student representatives from the secondary 
schools of the commonwealth and for the election of representatives 
from said student regional counciD^ to the student advisory council 
established under the provisions of said section one E, as so 
amended. Said election procedm»es need not be uniform for all 
schools and may be amended by said student advisory cotincil 
from timo to time* 



tJpon the fulfillmont of its responsibilities under the 
provision of this section, said elections committee thereupon 
shall be abolished* 

House of Representatives, October 29, 1971 

Passed to be enacted, Ihvid V.* E artloy . Speaker 

Isi&ned) 

In Senate, October 29, 1971 

Passed to be enacted, Kevin B> Harrin^yton . President 

(Signed; 

November 8, 1971. 
Approved, 



Francis W, Sargent (Si^ed) 
Governor 



